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Evaluation of Form-Level in the Rorschach’ 
ALICE JAMES KIMBALL 


INTRODUCTION 


In view of the widespread use of form-level appraisal in the 
Rorschach and the tremendous diagnostic significance attributed to 
it in individual cases,” critical investigation of this scoring category 
is essential. Although form-level, the estimate of “accuracy” of 
responses, has become basic for Rorschach interpretations, the 
definition and methods for scoring this category are neither consis- 
tent nor satisfactory. 


In scoring form-level, the implicit assumption is made that most 
normal adults will perceive certain “realities” of the inkblots in 
the same way. Judgments are then made by the examiner concern- 
ing the degree of correspondence between the subject’s response and 
the inkblot, as in the following example: 

“The principal test factor through which the individual shows his 
ability to direct his thinking from his higher centers, i.e., with conscious 
attention and discriminating judgment, is the accurate or ‘good’ form of 
response, the F+ percept.” (3, page 19) 
In the face of extensive experimental evidence in the field of per- 
ception, many psychologists cannot accept as meaningful such state- 
ments regarding “accuracy” of responses. Evidence from experi- 
mental literature indicates clearly that even the simplest stimulus 
situations are not perceived in identically the same manner by dif- 
ferent normal adults. Therefore it is extremely unlikely that all, or 
even most clinicians are using the same “realities of the inkblots” 
as standards for their scoring of form-level. 

Furthermore, the Rorschach examiner using his own perception 
of the inkblot as a norm for scoring assumes either that his empathy 
or lack of empathy for a given response will not influence his eval- 
uation significantly, or that he can in some manner effectively cor- 
rect for his personal perceptual selectiveness. Probably extensive 
training and experience with the Rorschach tends to minimize the 
effect of the examiner’s empathy or lack of empathy for a particular 
concept, but it is doubtful that it can overcome it completely. 

In actual practice, form-level scoring which is based upon the 
assumption of agreement concerning “realities” of the inkblots can 
be shown to vary greatly among Rorschach workers. The problem 





* Adapted from a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Psychology, 
University of California at Berkeley. The author wishes to express appreciation 
to Dr. Jean Walker Macfarlane for her assistance and helpful suggestions, and 
to Jane Ranzoni and Virginia Ives for reading the manuscript. 

* See previous article: History of Form-level Appraisal in the Rorschach, Journal 
of Projective Techniques, 1950, 14, 134-152. 
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considered in the present section is, ‘How reliable are estimates of 
form-level upon which critical diagnostic statements rest?’ The 
assumption is that within a group of normal appraisers there will 
be found such a wide range of judgments of accuracy, or “corre- 
spondence to the reality of the inkblot” for each response, that the 
need tor objective and clearly defined criteria for form-level scor- 
ing will be inescapable. 


PROCEDURES 


The procedures of the present research are considered under four 
headings: (a) selection of the sample of Rorschach responses to be 
appraised for “accuracy” of form, (b) selection of the sample of 
appraisers, (c) development of the rating scale, and (d) conditions 
under which the ratings were made. 


(a) Selection of the Sample of Rorschach Responses. Ten 
responses for each inkblot (a total of 100) were selected from the 
published lists of F+ and F— responses of Beck (2) and Hertz 
(6), as follows:8 


TABLE I 


Carp I Carp II Carp III 


Mask 

Wild cat head 
Witches 

Bat 

Pelvis 

Crab 

Insect 

Leaf 

Skeleton 
Airplane 


Clowns 

Bears 

Butterfly 

Tiger’s face 

Pelvic girdle 
Cross-section of brain 
Crab 

Insect 

Human body, opened up 
Sphynx 


Waiters 

Boys 

Cat’s face 

Chest 

Bust of man 
without head 

Skeleton of face 

Brain section with 
nerve centers 

Dish 


Fly 
Spider 

Carp Vi 
Animal skin 


Carp IV Carp V 
Boots Bat 
Bear skin Figure of dancer Cat skin 
Bat Rabbit with Chandelier 
Bug blanket stretched Cello 
Leaf Fan with queer Fancy door key plate 
Ape double handle Turtle 
Man’s body Mosquito Butterfly 
Night bird Bridge Fish 
Fish Beetle Horse 
Eagle : Man ia long robe Person 

Owl 
Double angel 


* One response appears which is not listed by Beck or Hertz, but which is pub- 
lished by Klopfer: Card V, “Fan with queer double handle.” 
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Carp VII Carp VIII 
Old ladies Bears on mountain 
Animal antlers Crown 
Necklace Shield 
Clouds Flower 
Sugarbowl Bowl 
Dogs on a crag Christmas tree 
Flower Fish 
Frog Skeleton of an animal 
Butterfly Easter egg 
Snake curled up Butterfly 
Carp X 
Underseas life Butterfly 


Insects Christmas tree 
All sorts of animals Women and children 
Pagoda going to circus 


Carp IX 


Vase 

Fountain 

Witches’ cauldron 

Orchid 

Mask 

Cross-section of brain 

Insect 

Dragonfly 

Women in costume 
of the 90’s 

Woman with costume 
and plumes 


Fairy tale elephants 
Back of a man 

bending over 
Goat’s face 


The above list includes only responses using the whole inkblot, 
(“W” responses) with the cards held right-side-up.* Included are 
many responses which have been scored F-+ by one author and F— 
by the other. All of Klopfer’s and Beck’s “popular” whole responses 
appear in this list, as well as several scored “popular” by Hertz. 


(b) Selection of Sample of Appraisers. Four groups of appraisers 


were used, varying with respect to experience with the Rorschach 
test as indicated in Table II. 


The ratings by the appraisers in the first three groups were done 


as part of class requirements. The advanced Rorschach workers 


were approached individually, and contributed their time and effort 
voluntarily.® 


(c) Development of the Rating Scale for Assessing Form 


Accuracy. Ratings were made on a six-point scale, with all points 
defined briefly, as follows: “1” Very inaccurate—blot bears no rela- 
tionship at all to concept; “2” Quite inaccurate; “3” More inac- 
curate than accurate when blot is compared with concept; “4’”” More 
accurate than inaccurate when blot is compared with concept; “5” 
Quite accurate; “6” Very accurate—blot corresponds to concept very 
closely. Since all ten responses for each inkblot were rated on the 
same piece of paper, by number, the method is one of rank-rating. 


(d) Conditions under Which the Ratings Were Made. The 





* The inclusion of only whole responses (or responses scored “Whole” by Beck 


and Hertz) was considered a necessary simplification in the present experiment, 
in order to make the responses as homogeneous and comparable as possible. 
It was considered unwise to complicate the task for untrained subjects and to 
bias their ratings by attempting to add “Inquiry material” to the responses. 


ing a disproportionate number of men (21 to 8). 


° The total group of appraisers included 56 men and 47 women, Group III hav- 
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TABLE II 


Age: Experience with 
Group ; N  Mdn. Range Rorschach Test 


I Students in Elementary Psy- 33 20 19-25 None. 
chology class, selected to 
represent different majors 
(University of California) 


University of Washington None, but knew some of 
Rorschach class; psychology the literature about it. 
graduate students, teachers, 

social workers, in summer 

session 


University of California Taken Rorschach test 
Rorschach seminar; gradu- themselves, and adminis- 
ate students in clinical psy- tered and scored one test 
chology training program each. 


Advanced Rorschach work- Administered and scored 
ers; graduate students using at least 35 tests, median 
the Rorschach in clinical number 100. Had taken 
practice at least one graduate 
seminar in Rorschach in- 
terpretation. 


responses for each card, as well as the cards themselves, were pre- 
sented in predetermined random orders.* The specific instructions 
were as follows: 


“There are two different possible approaches to the Rorschach test with re- 
gard to the use made of the inkblot by the subject; an intuitive one and an 
analytical one. The intuitive one, or ‘clinical approach’ is used when a subject 
gives responses to the cards as he thinks of them, in a free, unstructured situa- 
tion. The test used this way becomes a diagnostic instrument. 

The other approach is an analytical one; for example, subjects may be given 
sample responses to the cards and asked to judge or score them on the basis of 
some criterion. In the present experiment, the examiner does not wish to let his 
evaluation of accuracy of a group of responses which have been given by various 
subjects, rest upon his own subjective decision. In an effort to increase the reli- 
ability and relative objectivity of the decision, he plans to pool the judgments of 
a large number of raters or judges. 

You are asked to judge the following responses with respect to accuracy, or 
goodness of fit. You must attempt to assume an objective, analytical attitude here, 
as opposed to the intuitive one described above. This is an effort to substitute 
your wide experience with a response or concept (for example, “fish”) as it exists 
in nature, for the obviously impossible and impractical objective method of actu- 
ally measuring all forms of fish and averaging the results for comparison with 
the inkblot. You are to consider the proportions and shape of the fish you have 
seen and then make a comparison with the blot. Try to make a distinct, con- 
scious effort to judge accuracy—this task requires careful reasoning and analysis. 


* All appraisers except the advanced Rorschach examiners (Group IV) worked 
in groups, with two or three subjects using each set of Rorschach cards, al- 
though each subject was urged to work alone in making his ratings. 
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(1) Try first to “see” the response or concept as though you were the sub- 
ject giving it, as your response, to an examiner. Check opposite the 
response whether or not you can “see” it. 

(2) Next, assume a deliberately analytical attitude and give a careful rating 
for accuracy, comparing each response with the others for that card. You 
may even imagine that you must make a financial wager on the accuracy 
of your judgment on accuracy. If you are unsatisfied with your judg- 
ment, or particularly uncertain, encircle that rating, and explain briefly 
at the bottom of the page. 

(3) After completing all the ratings for the ten cards, go back and write your 
reasons for ratings on the five cards indicated. In other words, indicate 
what it was that made you decide the response was accurate or in- 
accurate. 

Note: Place your ratings only on the numbers given as alternatives; 
do not put ratings in between numbers on the scale. 

Rate all ten responses for each card on the same rating scale; if you 
wish, you may give more than one response the same rating. 

Do not rotate the cards. 


All responses were given by subjects to the total card; they should 
be judged as whole responses.” 


These instructions were designed to assist the appraisers in assum- 
ing an analytical attitude. By stressing the use of a critical “objec- 
tive” approach, as opposed to the “intuitive” attitude of subjects 
who take the Rorschach test under the usual conditions, we hoped 
to induce a set in the appraisers similar to that of a Rorschach 
examiner scoring a response for form-level. 


RESULTS 


1. Findings on Form Appraisal of roo Rorschach Responses. 

The ratings of form accuracy for each response have been 

analyzed in terms of four different criteria: 

(a) Means of the ratings by each group of appraisers. 

(b) Percentage of appraisers in each group who gave a given 
response their highest rating for the inkblot. 

(c) Percentage of appraisers in each group who checked 
“Cannot see” for a given response. 

(d) F+ (superior form) or F— (inferior form) score for each 
response, determined on the basis of whether over 50 
per cent of the appraisers rated the response 4 or above 
(F+) or 3 or below (F—). This criterion makes possible 
comparisons with form-level scoring of previous investiga- 
tions. 


Each of these designations of form-level will be considered 
separately: 


(a) Means of Ratings on Accuracy. Means were found to vary 
widely for the 100 responses judged, indicating that the appraisers 
considered great differences to exist among the responses with 
respect to degree of correspondence with the inkblot. For purposes 
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Taste III — Means and Standard Deviations of Ratings by Four 
Groups of eters on 100 Rorschach Responses* 


Groups of Appraisers in order of Rorschach Experience 
Group I! Group III Group IV 
(N = 20) (N = 29) (N = 21) 

Response M_ SD. M_ S.D. .D. 
CARD | 

Mask * : 3.65 1.88 4.17 1.61 

Wild cat head. , 2.95 1.77 1.80 

Witches . F 4.00 1.48 B 1.49 

Bat 358 1. 310 (1.37 62 1.07 

Pelvis : J 3.60 1.24 v 1.53 

Crab , : 265 1.91 z 1.04 

Insect J ig 3.60 1.16 r 1.28 

Leaf ; E 245 7 B 1.13 

Skeleton : r 7S 122 3 86 

Airplane ; : 1.85 96 J 1.20 
CARD Il 

Clowns x ; 4.55 1.36 x 1.08 

Bears a F 4.00 1.18 % .80 

Butterfly : ; 295 1.40 ; 1.10 

Tiger’s face a ; 2.25 1.18 1.14 

Pelvic girdle ne ; 2.85 1.11 4 1.21 

Cross-section of brain 3 * 2.40 1.20 3 1.13 

Crab i 2:35 120 Z .90 

Insect x r 2.45 1.07 i 1.04 

Human body : 3 cE .70 s 1.19 

Sphynx z j A 66 p 94 


CARD Ill 
Waiters J 1.42 . 1.09 a .60 
Boys 433 1.46 45 1.20 5.03 .60 
Cat's face ; 1.20 265 1.28 : 1.18 
Chest R 1.10 , 1.43 ; .87 
Bust of man x 1.66 sf 1.14 F 1.11 
Skeleton of face .. sit F 1.01 a 1.20 : 1.32 
Brain section i 1.27 ; 1.23 zt 1.14 
Dish ’ 1.42 ; 1.26 g 1.50 
Fly ‘ 1.28 s 74 i 92 
Spider ; .98 3 F .83 


CARD IV 

Boots 4.33 1.39 . 84 ® .88 
Bear skin 433 1.05 15 1.15 @31 1.09 
Bat 3.48 1.32 i 16... Zt 420 
Bug 3.30 1.15 65 1.20 y 1.19 
Leaf 3.15 1.33 : a : 1.06 
Ape 2.88 1.33 : 1.51 : 1.47 
Man’s body 2.30 1.17 42° 1.57 : 1.36 
Night bird 2.21 1.13 55 1.12 f 1.19 
Fish 2.18 1.00 p 95 . 1.17 
Eagle 2.12 1.07 i 97 79 1.13 
CARD V . 

Bat .79 1.08 80 1.12 ‘84 


— 


Figure of dancer .................. 3.24 1.58 A 1.40 i 1.39 4.52 1.02 













































































« S.D. computed using N rather than N-1 in denominator. Mean ratings of 4.00 and above 
are underlined bold face type; those of 3.50 to 4.00 are bold face type. 
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TABLE III — Continued 


Groups of Appraisers in order of Rorschach Experience 
Group III 




































































Group | Group I! 
(N = 33) (N = 20) 
Response M_ S.D. M_ S.D. 
Rabbit 3.45 1.63 3.68 .99 
Fan 2.88 1.27 2.30 1.14 
Ce em ie eee 291 131 2.40 1.32 
Bridge 2.88 1.43 2.40 1.02 
Beetle 2.58 1.14 2.70 1.27 
Man in long robe _ ................ 223 42 2.10 1.20 
Owl 2.06 1.01 2:10 29 
Coats argel qn ccsc ins 1.94 1.01 1.55  ..74 
CARD VI 
ECL Te 447 .99 4.30 1.05 
ID sriccce cle 4.06 95 3.75 1.29 
CTE havin cticeknwnie ee 3.94 1.47 3.05 1.36 
Cello 3.68 1.96 3.00 1.23 
Fancy door key plate -......... 3.34 1.68 2.90 1.09 
Turtle 3.24. 1.33 2.7 1.26 
IN ee ae Tt 2.76 1.04 225. 
Fish 232 UA? 1.90 1.14 
Horse 1.88 1.00 1.15 48 
GE | eicacadsscabencisincenaine 1.45 62 1.55 74 
CARD Vil 
NS 55. 5e< ecomeecnkohengenionce 3.94 1.59 3.75 1.53 
Animal antlers 4.16 95 3.60 1.11 
Necklace 397 (1.31 3.70 1.14 
NI ccd acnavainecencsnancnceeasanss 1.27 3.60 1.43 
Sugarbowl 1.02 2.30 1.34 
Dogs on a crag 1.70 2.70 1.54 
Flower 1.21 2.40 1.32 
Frog 1.58 1.90 1.18 
Butterfly 1.25 2.16 1.09 
Snake curled up .................. 1.58 64 1.40 .66 
CARD VIII 
Bears on mountain ...........-.- 4.76 {.43 4.40 1.43 
Crown 330 1.23 370 1.42 
Shield 4.12 1.35 3.25 1.26 
FORE cases ccaSisccnccoecioeas 3.73 41.13 3.20 1.33 
Bowl 3.70 1.44 2.95 1.69 
Coplees WOR © incase cus. 3.03 1.34 2.18 1.19 
Fish 257 ‘t27 2.45 1.32 
RINT Sate Race 2.82 1.31 3.00 1.14 
Butterfly -.. 2.70 1.16 2.45 1.07 
Easter egg 2.27 1.06 1.95 1.07 
CARD IX 
Vase 4.42 1.12 3.95 1.36 
IIIT ncsikenacsactnbaskomadbtiieoue 4.06 1.13 3.95 1.07 
Witches’ cauldron 3.91 1.44 3.95 1.32 
IN oe sth cccimencckouannies 3.56 1.40 3.35 1.32 
Mask 3.42 1.27 3.05 1.43 
Cross-section of brain — .......- 2.88 1.29 2.25 1.18 
Insect 2.76 1.30 2.55 1.24 
RROININY «onic cneneesicoceessnonesie 2.73 1.23 2.35 1.06 
Women in costume 2.76 1.53 2.15 1.06 
Woman with costume 2.61 1.38 2.05 1.02 





(N= 
M 


4.07 
3.69 
3.62 
2.82 
2.70 
2.21 
1.83 
1.97 
2.54 
2.55 


29) 
S.D. 
1.55 
1.33 
1.36 
1.22 
1.14 
98 
1.14 
94 


—  o  e e 
i _ 
oe 


07 
14 
.20 
23 
.20 
59 
.25 
a I 
17 
Rs 


38 
45 


-—-— 


1.87 
1.32 
1.36 
1.04 
1.10 
1.35 
1.32 


1.02 
1.32 
1.38 
1.34 
1.47 
1.29 

87 
1.03 
1.39 
1.33 


Group IV 
(N = 21) 
M SD. 


1.81 
1.71 
1.19 


4.86 
3.55 
4.15 
2.95 
2.95 
2.81 
1.48 
2.00 
2.14 
1.90 


3.95 
3.61 
3.24 
2.90 
3.10 
1.52 
1.90 
1.28 
2.60 
2.10 


1.47 
1.10 
1.30 

97 
1.22 
-96 
-53 
1.22 


_ 


Pb 
.05 
.00 
.07 
.07 
05 
.05 
89 
65 
1.35 


-66 
1.50 
1.29 
1.20 

79 
1.50 
1.04 

-85 

64 

39 


1.07 
1.12 
79 
10 
30 
1.17 

72 
1.07 

89 
1.03 


1.01 
82 
1.30 
1.12 
95 
73 
-76 
-56 
1.68 
1.26 
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TABLE III — Continued 


Groups of Appraisers in order of Rorschach Experience 
Group | Group II Group III Group IV 
(N = 33) (N = 20) (N = 29) (N = 21) 
Response M_ S.D. M_ S.D. M_ S.D. S.D. 
CARD X 
Underseas life 4.88 1.03 4.70 1.05 . 1.01 
Insects 91 61.35 400 1.48 “41 1.09 
All sorts of animals F 1.47 370 1.30 y 1.04 
Pagoda A 1.36 2.70 1.27 J 1.20 
Butterfly fd 1.28 2.40 1.24 F .84 
1.60 
2.50 
2.23 
1.70 
1.75 


a> 
y = 


1.06 
82 
89 

1.09 
88 

1.25 
88 
65 


elslt 
ls 


F 





Christmas tree J 1.42 58 F 1.23 
Women and children zB 1.49 1.32 F 1.17 
Goat’s face 4 1.21 1.58 j 1.03 
Fairy tale elephants j 1.06 .84 B .87 .84 
Back of man : 69 .83 dj 77 .23 


of comparison with previous authors’ scoring, mean ratings shown 
in Table III of 3.50 and above may be considered to indicate a 
group rating of F+, and those below 3.50, F—. 

Results presented in Table III indicate that only ten per cent 
of the responses were considered sufficiently accurate by the ap- 
praisers (that the means of the ratings on the scale of six points 
are 4.00 or above for all four groups.) These responses are: 

Card II — Clowns, Bears 

Card III — Waiters, Boys 

Card IV — Boots, Bear skin 

Card V- —Bat 

Card VI — Animal skin 

Card VIII — Bears on mountain 

Card X — Underseas life 
Several other responses were rated 4.00 or above by two or three 
of the groups of appraisers. 


The responses listed above (excepting Card IV, Boots, and Card 
X, Underseas life), are scored “P” (popular) on the basis of fre- 
quency of occurrence in Rorschach records by two or more of the 
authors whose lists were considered (Beck, Hertz and Klopfer).? 
Four of the ten responses have been scored “P” by all three authors 
(see Table V). The ten responses listed above, as well as ten others 
which were rated 3.50 or above by all four groups (see Table III) 
or 20 per cent of the responses rated, can be scored F+ with confi- 
dence on the basis of the ratings on accuracy by the present ap- 
praisers. 

At the other end of the range of mean ratings, the following 
five responses were: rated so low by so many of the appraisers that 


— om oo A) — DA) 
~wawr oar 
ODNABNN 


* Different criteria of frequency have been adopted by different authors for a 
score of “P”: Klopfer requires that the response appear once in every three 
records of no subjects (the criterion set up by Rorschach) (5); Beck’s 
criterion is three or more times as often as the next most frequent response for 


that inkblot (1). Other writers have used occurrence once in every six records 
as the criterion for “P”. 
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the means of the ratings of all four groups are below 2.00: 

Card VI — Horse, Person 

Card VII — Snake curled up 

Card X —Fairy tale elephants, Back of man bending over. 
Twelve other responses were rated 2.50 or below by all four groups 
of appraisers (see Table III). In short, 17 per cent of the responses 
can be scored F— with confidence, although previous authors have 
occasionally scored them F+ (see Table V). These responses occur 
infrequently as “Whole” responses in records of normal subjects 
(Card VII, Snake curled up, and Card VI, Horse, are scored “Orig- 
inal” by Hertz, indicating their infrequency in the records of her 
study), and apparently a large percentage of the present appraisers 
felt no empathy whatever for them. They were assigned many rat- 
ings of 1 (“No relationship whatever between inkblot and 
concept”) and were checked “Cannot see” by 95 to 100 per cent of 
all appraisers in the study. 

(b) Percentage of Appraisers in Each Group Who Gave a Given 
Response Their Highest Rating for the Inkblot. In order to study 
the ratings without the variance caused by individual differences in 
level and range of rating, the percentage of appraisers who rated 
each response highest for an inkblot was considered. The absolute 
rating, whether it was 3, 4, 5 or 6, was disregarded, as long as it 
was the highest rating given for the inkblot. 

Wide differences among the 100 responses with respect to accu- 
racy, or correspondence to the inkblot, are again clearly indicated, 
with marked agreement among all groups of appraisers concerning 
the order of responses for each inkblot. A few responses were con- 
sidered most accurate for the inkblot by a very large percentage of 
appraisers in all four groups. For example, “Mask” for Card I was 
rated highest by many more appraisers in each group than was any 
other response for that inkblot. The eleven responses which were 
rated highest for the inkblot by 50 per cent or more of the ap- 
praisers without extensive Rorschach training (Groups I, II and 
III) are listed in Table IV. 

Two responses out of 100 were rated highest for the inkblot by 
eight out of ten appraisers without extensive Rorschach training— 
Card III, “Waiters” and Card X, “Underseas life.” No other re- 
sponses were rated highest for the inkblot by as many as 75 per 
cent of the untrained appraisers. 

(c) Percentage of Appraisers in Each Group Who Checked 
“Cannot See” for a Given Response. Appraisers were asked to check 
“Can see” or “Cannot see” for each response. Different appraisers 
undoubtedly interpreted this task in different ways, some checking 
on the basis of empathy or lack of empathy for the response, 
others on the basis of the presence or absence of any similarity 
whatever between inkblot and response, and still others on whether 
or not they could see all of the response in the inkblot. 
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TABLE IV 
Percentage 
Rating 
Response Mean 
Response Highest * Rating» 

Waiters 83 
Underseas life 80 
Bat 72 
Bears on mountain 70 
Animal skin 68 
Boots 65 
Clowns 63 
Boys 61 
Bears 57 
Old ladies 56 
Mask 52 



































* Where two responses for the same inkblot were rated highest by the appraiser 
(given the same top rating), both have been considered “highest for the ink- 
blot.” Therefore the percentages for a given card do not total 100. 


* Responses with mean ratings of 4.00 or above for all four groups of appraisers 
are here marked “+ +”; those with mean ratings of 3.50 or above for all four 
groups, “+”. 

Results of these checks again show a marked similarity among 
groups concerning the order of responses with respect to corre- 
spondence with the inkblot. A few responses for each card were 
checked “Can see” by a large majority of the appraisers in each 
group. These can be considered to correspond closely with the ink- 
blot—for example, Card V, “Bat,” which was the only response in 
the. 100 checked “Can see” by every appraiser in the study, and 
Card IV, “Bear skin,” checked “Can see” by all except two of the 
appraisers. 


Eleven responses in the list of 100 were checked “Cannot see” by 
70 per cent or more of all appraisers untrained in the use of the 
Rorschach (Groups I, II and III): 

Card I —Skeleton 

Card II — Sphynx 

Card IV — Eagle, Fish 

Card V_ — Double angel 

Card VI — Horse, Person 

Card VII — Snake curled up, Frog 

Card X —Fairy tale elephants, Back of man bending over. 
All of these responses, with the exception of Card VII, “Frog,” 
were rated 2.50 or below by all four groups of appraisers. 

(d) F+ and F— Scores for Responses. A further criterion for 
form-level, based on the number of subjects who considered each 
response to be F+ or F-, is suggested by results presented in Table 
V. F-+ scores are assigned to responses rated 4 or above by 
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Taste V_ F + and F— Scoring of Rorschach Responses by Beck, 
Hertz, Klopfer, and by the Four Groups of Present Raters* 


Response 


CARD | 


Beck Hertz 








Butterfly... 
Tiger's face 
Pelvic girdle.. 
Cross-section. 





Present raters’ 
and above (F+-) 


Previous Scqsing 
Klopfer 

+,P 
+ +1. 
+,P +1.0,P 
+ 
oa 
+(P)° +1. 
+,P +1.0,P 
+iP 
+,0+8 
+P +1.0P 
+P +1.0,P 
a 
illic 
+ 
oa 

V+ 
a 
+P 
+P 
oe 
+ 
am 
cegies 
+ 


oo 
(N=33) 


Sa dk eo 


Pebeuee+ Fhtbeel 


L401 1004+ 


Scoring and Percentage 


Agreement among Present Raters” 


Group 
i 


(N=20) 


uw 
°o 


Prue p+y4+ih 
g 


— 90 


Group 
iW 


(N=29) 


+ 72 
+ 55 
+ 55 
+ 62 
— 52 
— 86 
— 72 
— 83 
— 97 
— 66 


+ 90 
+ 93 
— 83 
— 86 
— 62 
— 80 
— 97 
— 86 
— 83 
— 93 


+100 
+100 
— 69 
— 97 
— 93 
— 83 
— 76 
— 97 
— 90 
— 97 


+ 90 
+ 83 
— 76 
— 76 
— 83 
— 55 
+ 55 
— 86 
— 83 
— 90 


ome 


nar 


+ 95 
+ 86 
+ 76 
+ 67 
me 
—8i 
= $2 
— 72 


Prtrdeted 
a 
o 


1) b++t) b4++ 
~N 
nN 


scoring is determined by the percentage of subjects who rated 4 
and who rated 3 and below (F—). All subjects rated all responses, 


with rare exceptions, even including those which they had checked “Cannot see.” 


c 


Percentages in the table refer to the percentage of subjects who rated the indicated 


plus or minus. In cases where the subjects were equally divided on F+ and F— rating, 


the 50% is preceded by 
This response scored “’S” (side area) rather than “‘W” (whole) by Hertz. 
The card was held upside down, as scored by Hertz. 
“(P)” indicates very similar to a popular response. 
“OQ” indicates “original”, or infrequently given response. 


mea? 


+, 
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TABLE V — Continued 
Scoring and Percentage 
Agreement among Present Raters” 


Group Group Group Group 
Previous Scoring | iT iW IV 


Response Beck Hertz Klopfer (N=33) (N=20) (N=29) 
CARD V 

+P +P +1.0,P 

+1.5 


+1.5 


+ 97 
+ 76 
+ 66 
— 52 
— 62 
— 72 
— 83 
— 72 
— 83 
— 93 


Pritt i+i+ 


+100 
+ 90 
— 55 
— 55 
— 66 
— 59 
— 86 
— 76 
—100 


| | ++++++ 


Sugarbowl.... 
Dogs on crag... 


CARD VIII 
Bears on mountain... 


Skeleton of animal... 
Butterfly 
Easter egg 


PEt bb +++++ 
PItbih iy l++ 


CARD IX 


Dragonfly. 
Women in costume... 
Woman with costume 


Pt bt) +++4+4+ 
Te i ie Ws 
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TABLE V — Continued 


Scoring and Percentage 
Agreement among Present Raters” 
one one Group Group 


Previous Scoring i IV 


Response Beck Hertz Klopfer (N=33) (N=20) (N=29) (N=21) 
CARD X 

Underseas life ......... > aa + 94 + 95 + 90 + 67 
NS EE +,— +,0+ + 64 + 70 — 52 + 71 
All sorts of animals* +,— —,O— + 59 + 65 + 93 + 90 
TS _ — 38 — 60 — 69 — 76 
Butterfly®................ _ ~ — 64 — 75 — 97 — 95 
Christmas tree......... —O— — 70 —100 — 76 — 76 
Womenandchildren +4 — 61 — 70 — 86 — 95 
Goat's face............... —,O— — 82 — 75 — 86 —100 
Fairy tale elephants. — — 94 — 95 — 93 —100 
Back of man............ + —100 —100 — 97 —100 


& These responses are scored W+,D— because of the inaccuracy of some areas, according 
to Beck’s scoring. 


h The response as scored by Hertz reads, ‘Butterfly in parts.” 


more than 50 per cent of the appraisers in the group; F— scores, to 
those rated 3 or below by more than 50 per cent. 


2. Inter-rater Agreement 


The extent of agreement among appraisers on ratings is ex- 
tremely variable for the 100 responses, as indicated by the range of 
ratings and the standard deviations shown in Table III. Each of the 
responses with high mean ratings was rated as low as 1, “no 
relationship whatever between inkblot and concept,” by at least 
one appraiser (with the exception of Card V, “Bat’’). The responses 
with the lowest mean ratings were rated 4 or above, “more 
accurate than inaccurate,’ by some appraisers. This shows the lack 
of unanimity among appraisers on even the most accurate and least 
accurate responses. In many cases the ratings for a response ex- 
tended throughout the whole of the six-point scale, with ratings 
evenly distributed. For example, Card I, “Wild cat’s head” was 
rated 6 by five —— in Group I, and 1 by the same number 
of appraisers in that group. Many of the deviant high and low 
ratings were accompanied by written remarks which indicated that 
the appraiser saw the response in an unusual position, or used only 
part of the inkblot, in spite of the instructions to use the whole. 

The same lack of agreement among appraisers is shown by com- 
parison of highest ratings for each inkblot. Only four responses of 
the 100 were not rated highest by at least one subject: 

Card II — Sphynx 

Card V —Owl 

Card VI — Horse 

Card VII — Snake curled up 
All other “F— responses” were rated highest for the inkblot by at 
least two appraisers in the study—including those on which the per- 
centage of agreement on “inaccuracy” was very high. For example, 
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Card V, “Double angel,” which was rated 3 or below by 85 per cent 
or more of the appraisers in each of the four groups, was rated 
highest for the inkblot by two subjects.® 


Further evidence of the lack of agreement concerning ‘“‘accuracy” 
of responses appears with consideration of the responses checked 
“Cannot see” by the appraisers. Only one response in the whole list 
(Card V, “Bat”) was checked “Can see” by every appraiser in the 
study. Only the following thirteen responses out of 100 were 
checked “Can see” by as many as 90 per cent of the appeinee 
without extensive Rorschach training: 


TABLE VI 
Card Response Mean Rating * 

II Clowns ++ 

II Bears ++ 
Waiters A. he 
Boots ce 
Bear skin 5 ee 
Bat ++ 
Animal skin +4 
Cat skin a 
Animal antlers + 
Bears on mountain ++ 
Fountain + 
Vase + 
Underseas life ++ 









































* Responses with mean ratings of 4.00 or above for all four groups are here 
marked “+ +”; those with mean ratings of 3.50 for all four groups, “+”. 


3. Comparison of Present Findings with Those of Other Studies 


Results presented in Table V allow comparison of present 
ratings with form-level scoring of Beck (2), Hertz (6) and Klopfer 
(8). Two responses scored F+ by the first two authors were rated 
F— by over 50 per cent of the appraisers in each of the four groups: 
Card II, “Butterfly,” and Card I, “Skeleton.” Two other responses 
scored F+ by both Beck and Hertz were rated F— by over 50 
per cent of the untrained appraisers, in Groups I, II and III: Card 
IV, “Ape,” and Card V, “Man in long robe.”” Many other responses 
scored F-+ by one of the above authors were rated F— by most of 
the present appraisers—for example, Card II, “Sphynx” (scored 
F+,0- by Hertz). 


4. Relationship between Frequency of Occurrence of Responses 
and Form Accuracy Appraisals 


* The “deviant” highest ratings were not given by the same individuals for dif- 
ferent inkblots. 


* “O+” indicates an original, or infrequently given response. 
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This problem was investigated by comparing the means and 
standard deviations of ratings of the so-called “popular” re- 
sponses.!° Results shown in Table V indicate that our appraisers 
did not consider all responses which have been scored “Popular” by 
previous authors, or even by the same author, to be equally accu- 
rate. The means of ratings range from 2.38 for “Butterfly,” Card II, 
Group III (a response scored “Popular” by Beck only) to 5.34 for 
“Waiters,” Card III, Group III (scored “Popular” by all three 
authors). One of the responses which is scored “Popular” by all 
three authors (Card I, “Bat”) was rated only 3.10 by Group II, 
and below 4.00 by the other three groups. 


For each group of appraisers the range of ratings on the “Popu- 
lar” responses is surprisingly large. Standard deviations of the 
ratings on some of these popular responses are as large or larger 


than those for less frequent responses with approximately the same 
mean ratings. 


5. Comparison of Ratings by the Four Groups of Appraisers with 
Varying Rorschach Experience 


The effect of varying amounts of Rorschach experience on 
ratings has very important training implications. The mean and 


standard deviation of the ratings for each of the four groups is as 
follows: 


Group Mean S.D. 
I 3.12 1.50 

II 2.70 1.49 

Ill 2.87 1.56 

IV 2.99 1.54 


The mean of the ratings of Group I is significantly higher at 
the 1 per cent level than that of any other group. Inspection of 
results in Table III indicates that the means of the ratings on 
responses for this group are consistently higher than those of the 
other groups of appraisers. Moreover, fewer 1 ratings were given 
by this group than by any other. 

The mean of the ratings of Group IV is also significantly 
higher at the 1 per cent level than the means of Groups II and 
III. However, the relatively high overall mean rating of Group IV 
is the result of extremely high mean ratings on a few responses 
judged, rather than consistently higher ratings on all responses (see 
Table III). The difference between the means of ratings of Groups 
II and III is not statistically significant at either the 1 or the 5 
per cent level. 

In order to isolate Rorschach experience as a yariable in the 
present ratings, the four groups of appraisers should be comparable, 
or matched, for such other variables as age and psychological train- 





1° See footnote 7. 
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ing and experience. In the present study the median age for Group 
I was 20—for the other three groups, 28 years. Subjects in Group I 
were sophomores and juniors in college, with no training whatever 
in psychology, whereas those in the other groups were graduates or 
seniors in psychology. Subjects in Group I have not had experience 
in adopting different attitudes deliberately, and therefore may have 
been less able to divorce their own reactions to the inkblots from 
their ratings. In view of these differences, results of comparisons 
between groups of appraisers must be considered suggestive rather 
than conclusive. 


One reason for the overall higher ratings assigned by appraisers 
in Group I may be the lack of experience with psychological tests 
designed to indicate motivation underlying behavior. They were 
probably less likely to suspect that their own reactions to the ink- 
blots might indicate personality characteristics, and they may there- 
fore have rated higher because of the absence of self-consciousness 
and caution. The higher mean ratings of Group I are apparently 
not related to an ability to “see” more responses in the inkblot, 
since the number of responses checked “Cannot see” was the same 
as for Group II. 


Inspection of mean ratings by appraisers in Group IV (see Table 
III) shows some consistencies which may indicate biases related to 


Rorschach training: 


(1) Most of the “popular” responses (particularly those scored 
“P” by Klopfer, whose scoring system most of these ap- 
praisers use) were rated higher by Group IV than by any 
other group. 

(2) In most cases ratings on responses with vague or change- 
able form, or which occur in many alternate shapes in 
nature (e.g. “insect,” “leaf,” “clouds,” and “dish’”) were 
rated higher by Group IV than by any other group. 

(3) Most of the responses representing humans and humans in 
movement were rated higher by Group IV, reflecting the 
high value placed on the occurrence of ““M” (human move- 
ment) in Rorschach records, as an indicator of a “rich 
inner life.” 

Higher ratings on the responses to Card V by Group IV 
may be related to the compactness or “whole-propensity” 
of that inkblot. 
The lowest mean ratings for Group IV, as compared with 
the other three groups of appraisers, c ccur for the last three 
inkblots. This may be related to the significance attributed 
to use of color in Rorschach records (pure color responses 
rarely appear in records of normal subjects) —or it may 
reflect the lack of whole-propensity of Cards VIII and X. 
(6) High ratings on some particular responses, e.g. Card X, 
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“All sorts of animals,” and Card III, “Spider,” may be re- 
lated to extensive experience of appraisers in Group IV 
with these responses, where subjects have successfully in- 
tegrated the details of the inkblots. 

(7) In some cases the relatively low mean ratings of Group IV 
may be related to the content of the response. The anatom- 
ical responses (pelvis, skeleton and brain section) and 
“ominous-sounding” responses were rated lower by this 
group than by any other in practically every case, probably 
indicating perceptual distortion in terms of “pathological 
significance” of anatomical responses in Rorschach records. 

Further evidence concerning the probable effect of Rorschach 

training on ratings will be discussed in the section dealing with 
comments of appraisers on their reasons for ratings. 


6. Inter-individual and Intra-individual Stability of Rating 


Results of the present study indicate an extremely large range 
of mean and median ratings for the individual appraisers within 
each group. Median ratings extend from 1 (“no relationship 
whatever between inkblot and concept”) to 5 (“quite accu- 
rate”). There are also marked individual differences in the follow- 
ing: number of responses checked “Cannot see” (range, 5 to 71 out 
of the 100 responses), tendencies to contract the six-point scale, 
some appraisers using only ratings of 2 to 5, others, 1 to 5, number 
of “deviant ratings” (defined as those differing markedly from the 
mean of the appraiser’s own group) and number of F— responses 
checked, “Can see” and of F+ responses checked, “Cannot see.” 

To illustrate the wide variation in individual appraisers’ ratings, 
the extreme mean ratings for each group are shown in the list 
below: 

% F+ 
% F— Responses 
Range No.of Responses Checked 


of “Cannot Checked “Cannot 

Group Mean Mdn. Rating see” “Cansee”* see” 
I 4.17 4 1-6 - 28 56 03 
1.52 1 1-5 71 18 55 
II 3.58 3 1-6 21 68 00 
1.78 1 1-6 68 17 33 
Ill 3.91 4 1-6 15 79 00 
2.03 2 1-5 52 33 18 
IV 3.56 4 1-6 7 89 00 
2.23 2 1-5 38 40 00 


* “F—” and “F+” responses are determined for each group—if over 50 percent 
of the appraisers in the group rated the response 4 or above, it is considered 
F+ for that group; if over 50 per cent rated it 3 or below, it is scored F—. 


The psychological implications of the occurrence of large num- 
bers of ratings deviating markedly from those of the rest of the 
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appraiser’s group offers an interesting field for exploration. A 
study of each individual’s own Rorschach record as compared with 
his ratings would add interesting information concerning the basis 
of appraisals of form accuracy. 

Intra-examiner reliability was investigated briefly by having 
three advanced Rorschach workers in Group IV repeat their ratings 
after approximately four months. The percentage of ratings on 
which there was no change, or a change of only one point, varied 
from 87 to 92 for these appraisers. In only one case was there a 
change in rating of as much as three points on the six-point scale. 
However, this small number cannot be considered representative of 
the appraisers in Group IV, nor of Rorschach appraisers in general, 
since all three appraisers were particularly concerned with research 
problems of scoring reliability in the Rorschach at the time. 


7. Analysis of the Reasons Given by Appraisers for Their Ratings 


Comments of the subjects have been classified according to four 
major categories, with sub-categories as follows:' 
(1) Correspondence between inkblot and response 
a. Shape, outline accurate, inaccurate, or vaguely accurate 
b. Details present, accurate or inaccurate, or missing en- 
tirely 
c. Use of white space, filled in or used as holes, or con- 
sidered to interfere with continuity 
d. Use of only part of the inkblot 
Remarks concerning the concept which is to be rated 
a. Particular kind of “insect” or “dog” specified by ap- 
praiser 
b. Response rated inaccurate because the concept is con- 
sidered too specific to fit inkblot 
. Form of concept is vague or indeterminate—response will 
fit any inkblot 
. Wide variety of possible “leaves” and “insects” justifies 
acceptance of inkblot as accurate 
. Modification of concept, including use of only part of 
concept 
. Additions to concept to account for inaccuracies and 
incompleteness 
Variations in orientation 
a. Response seen upside-down, in spite of instructions 
b. Unusual positions attributed to response 
(4) Use of other determinants besides form of the inkblot | 
a. Movement 
b. Shading 


42 Since these categories are not independent of each other, no numerical tabula- 
tion of frequency has been attempted. 
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c. Blackness 
d. Chromatic color 
e. Content 


Study of the written reasons for ratings of appraisers indicates 
clearly the wide variation in subjective criteria used for “accuracy” 
of the responses, and the fact that many characteristics of both 
inkblot and concept, besides form alone, were considered in making 
the ratings. The criteria suggested by the subjects in Group IV 
are particularly interesting since they suggest some of the factors 
besides correspondence between inkblot and concept which they 
consider in form-level scoring as it is being done by experienced 
clinicians using the Rorschach test: 

(1) Frequency of occurrence in Rorschach records, or similarity 
to frequent “Popular” responses, was the reason given for 
many high ratings. 

(2) Ratings were often based on the response “as usually 
given” by subjects—in other words, on the basis of poten- 
tialities of the response for elaboration of detail. Such 
comments as “Usually a CF (color predominant) response, 
given without specification of details,” and “specifications 
would be rare and probably bizarre,” indicate that the ap- 

raisers in Group IV were not rating on correspondence 
tween response and inkblot alone. 

(3) Potentialities of the inkblot were considered by many ap- 
praisers, with ratings made on the basis of whether the 
response was one of the best for that inkblot or one of the 
poorest. An example of such a comment is “disregard of 
color and of inner elaboration of the blot.” 

(4) Potentialities of the concept were also considered. If an- 
other inkblot would show a more complete representation 
of the concept than the one for which the response was 
given, some appraisers rated it low. 

(5) Presence of a tendency toward confabulation in the re- 
sponse (correspondence with only a part of the inkblot, or 
a “D” area) lowered ratings in many cases. Arbitrarily 
imposing the characteristics of one particular area onto the 
whole inkblot is considered to be an indication of schizo- 
phrenic tendencies in a patient. In this case appraisers 
apparently often rated the patient who would give such a 
response rather than the accuracy of the response. 

Some of the chief problems confronting Rorschach workers en- 
deavoring to score form-level in records are indicated in the com- 
ments of the present appraisers: 

(1) Which details are essential for each concept? How accur- 
ately must they be represented in the inkblot? How should the 
presence of inaccurate details influence ratings, and how inaccurate 
must they be to lower the form-level rating of the response? 
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(2) Some concepts are characteristically vague in form. Should 
they be rated high because of the irregularity of the amorphous 
inkblots and the .resulting closer correspondence, or low because 
they are not clear-cut, well-defined forms in nature? 


(3) Some concepts are specific, others are inherently general, 
in that many alternate forms exist in nature. Some appraisers rated 
a response high because they thought of a particular “insect” or 
“leaf” that corresponds with the inkblot closely; others accepted a 
cartoon or stylized, fantastic version of the concept. 


(4) What should a Rorschach examiner do when the response 
fits part of the inkblot well, but as a whole response must neces- 
sarily include some areas which are inaccurate? Some appraisers 
rated on the basis of the part that fit—others on the inaccurate 
part, while still others apparently gave a compromise rating. 


(5) The responses can be seen in so many different positions 
that the need for inquiry material. is obvious. No response should 
be scored for form-level unless complete inquiry accompanies it. 


SUMMARY OF METHOD AND RESULTS 


Summary of Method of Data Collection. 103 appraisers—four 
groups varying in Rorschach training and experience, from none 
whatever to extensive clinical use of the Rorschach test, were asked 
to rate 100 Rorschach responses with respect to “‘accuracy,” or cor- 
respondence with the inkblots. Appraisers also checked whether 
or not they could “see” each response in the inkblot. Ratings were 
made on a six-point scale extending from “‘no relationship whatever 
between response and inkblot” to “corresponds very closely with 
inkblot.” Appraisers were then asked to write their reasons for 
ratings. 


Summary of Methods of Analysis. The ratings on accuracy were 
treated as appraisals of form-level of the responses, since this Ror- 
schach scoring category is traditionally defined in terms of degree 
of correspondence between inkblot and response. Four different 
designations of form-level of responses have been used: 


(1) Means and spread of the ratings on accuracy by each group 
of appraisers. 


(2) Percentage of appraisers in each group who gave a par- 
ticular response their highest rating for the inkblot. 


(3) Percentage of appraisers in each group who checked “‘Can- 
not see” for a given response. - 


(4) F-+ (superior form) or F— (inferior form) score for each 
response, determined on the basis of whether over 50 per 
cent of the appraisers rated the response 4 or above (F-+-) 
or 3 or below (F—). This criterion makes possible compari- 
sons with form-level scoring of previous investigations. 
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Summary of Results. 


(1) Results of form-appraisal by the four groups of appraisers: 


(a) Ten of the 100 Rorschach responses rated were con- 
sidered sufficiently accurate that the means of the ratings are 
4.00 or above (on the scale of six points) for each of the four 
groups of appraisers. Most of these “F+-” responses are scored 
“Popular” by Rorschach workers because of the frequency of 
occurrence in Rorschach records. Ten other responses were 
rated 3.50 or above by each of the four groups of appraisers. 
In short, twenty of the 100 responses appraised can be scored 
F+ with confidence, according to present results. 


Five of the 100 responses were rated so low by so many 
appraisers that means of ratings of all four groups are below 
2.00. Twelve other responses were rated 2.50 or below by all 
four groups. These “F—” responses occur infrequently as whole 
responses in the records of normal subjects. In short, seven- 
teen of the 100 responses can be scored F— with confidence. 


(b) When the highest ratings for each inkblot are con- 
sidered, there is marked agreement among the four groups of 
appraisers concerning the order of responses with respect to 
degree of correspondence with the inkblot. A few responses 
stand out for each inkblot as being selected most accurate by a 
large percentage of appraisers in all four groups. 


Only two of the 100 responses were rated highest for the 
inkblot by as many as eight out of ten untrained appraisers 
(Groups I, II and III) —only four by as many as seven out of 
ten. 


(c) Although few responses were checked “Can see” by as 
many as 90 per cent of the appraisers, again there is marked 
agreement among the four groups concerning the order of re- 
sponses with respect to degree of correspondence with the ink- 
blot. Only one response (Card V, “Bat’”) was checked “Can 
see” by every appraiser in the study. 


(d) F+ and F— scores have been assigned to all responses 
on the basis of whether 50 per cent of the subjects rated the 
response 4 or above, or 3 or below. This form-level scoring has 
been compared with the scoring of the same responses by previ- 
ous investigators. 


(2) Inter-rater agreement is extremely variable for the 100 re- 
sponses appraised. Moreover, for most of the responses the range 
of ratings is large, extending throughout the six-point scale. The 
F+ responses with the highest mean ratings were each rated as low 
as 1 (“no relationship whatever between inkblot and concept”) by 
at least one appraiser. Conversely, the F— responses with the low- 
est mean ratings were rated 4 or above (“more accurate than in- 
accurate”) by some appraisers. 
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(3) Comparison of present ratings with published form-level 
scoring indicates extreme disagreement concerning the accuracy of 
some of the responses—not only disagreement among previous 
authors and present appraisers, but also among previous authors 
themselves. Four responses scored F+ by both Beck and Hertz 
were rated F— by over 50 per cent of the appraisers in Groups I, 
II and III. This has been attributed to differences in definition and 
method of scoring form-level and differences in populations upon 
which scoring norms are based. Written comments of the present 
appraisers show great variation in the way responses (including the 
“Popular,” or most frequently occurring responses) were “seen” in 
the inkblots, and the need for accompanying inquiry material, de- 
fining location and position of each response is obvious. 


(4) Responses occurring most frequently in Rorschach records 
(“Popular” responses) were not considered in all cases to be the 
most accurate for the inkblot by the present appraisers. Moreover, 
such “Popular” responses were not rated equally accurate, since the 
range of mean ratings as well as the range of ratings on each re- 
sponse was large. Apparently frequency of occurrence in Rorschach 
records does not insure accuracy of the response, as judged by 
present appraisers. 


(5) Of the four groups of appraisers varying in Rorschach ex- 
perience, Group I, the elementary psychology students, rated sig- 
nificantly higher than did any other group. They rated consistently 
higher on most of the responses, and assigned fewer low ratings 
than the other groups. The relatively high mean rating of Group 
IV (advanced Rorschach workers), on the other hand, resulted 
from very high ratings on a few responses rather than consistently 
higher rating in general. Consideration of the responses rated high 
by Group IV indicates that several biases stemming from Rorschach 
training and experience are probably influencing their form-level 
ratings. These include higher ratings on “Popular” responses, those 
with vague or changeable form, responses representing humans and 
humans moving and the responses for Card V. Low ratings were 
assigned by appraisers in Group IV to responses for cards VIII to 
X, the colored inkblots, and to responses with anatomical or 
ominous-sounding content. 


(6) Inter-individual comparisons with respect to mean and 
median ratings indicate great differences in general level of rating, 
as well as differences in tendencies to contract the six-point scale. 
Appraisers also varied widely in the number of responses they 
checked “Cannot see” and in the number of ratings assigned which 
deviated markedly from the mean rating for the response as as- 
signed by the group. 

Intra-examiner reliability was investigated briefly by having 
three advanced Rorschach workers in Group IV repeat their ratings 
after approximately four months. Their high degree of self-agree- 
ment after this time cannot be considered conclusive evidence of 
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reliability of form-level ratings, however, because of the small num- 
ber of subjects and their research experience with problems of 
scoring reliability of the Rorschach. 

(7) The written reasons for ratings indicate wide variation in 
the subjective criteria used for judging “accuracy” of responses. 
The criteria used by Group IV (advanced Rorschach workers) 
show clearly the need for clarification and definition of form-level 
scoring. Many divergent characteristics of responses and inkblots 


besides “goodness of fit” were considered by this group in their 
evaluations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The need for objective and clearly defined criteria for scoring 
form-level in the Rorschach test is clearly indicated by results of 
the present study. The lack of unanimity among present appraisers 
on form accuracy of Rorschach responses indicates that such judg- 
ments are not highly reliable when made under present conditions. 
Even on responses rated by all four groups of appraisers as the 
most accurate and the least accurate for each inkblot, the range of 
ratings is large—often extending throughout the whole six-point 
scale. 

Sources of variation in ratings include lack of inquiry material 
for responses, and also the — own projection, or reaction 
to the inkblot. In spite of the analytical attitude fostered by the 
present instructions, appraisers were unable to free themselves com- 
pletely from their personal values toward the concepts represented 
by the responses rated. This is particularly true when ratings are 
defined in terms of evaluation, or “goodness of fit.” Rating a re- 
sponse low because of a negative reaction to “insects” is clearly not 
the same as rating it low because the inkblot is not an accurate 
representation of that concept. Personality variables of the ap- 
praisers, such as susceptibility to suggestion, acceptance of fantasy, 
facility for abstraction and generalization, general criticalness and 
conscientiousness, as well as reactions to the particular task of 
rating, past experience with the concepts and psychological train- 
ing and experience unquestionably influenced ratings to unmeas- 
ured degrees. 

Results of the present study suggest several possible improve- 
ments in methods of form-level appraisal: 

(1) The need for inquiry material accompanying all published 
form-level scoring is indicated by analysis of the reasons written 
by the present appraisers for their ratings. As indicated repeatedly 
in the comments, some appraisers were judging very different 
“witches” and “bats” from the ones considered by Rorschach exami- 
ners to be the “usual responses.” Even the “popular responses” 
were seen in many different positions and locations. Since little 
inquiry time is likely to be “wasted” on “populars” by the exami- 
ner giving the test, he may be often estimating the form-level of 
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the usual response which is actually very different from the one in- 
tended by his subject. The publication of lists of “empty shells of 
responses!” scored for form-level cannot be justified as an aid to 
students learning Rorschach scoring because of the many ways of 
“seeing” even the “Whole responses” in the inkblot. 


(2) Form-level scoring will be more stable and reliable when 
based upon the judgments of a large number of appraisers rather 
than those of one examiner. The extent of agreement among the 
present appraisers suggests a hopeful approach to scoring form- 
level. Responses which have been rated 4.00 (mean of ratings) or 
above by all four groups can be scored F+ with greater confidence 
than those for which the means of ratings are 3.50 to 4.00. Assign- 
ing a value of “1” to the former, and “2” to the latter responses 
would indicate to the examiner the certainty with which he can 
consider these responses to be F+. The form-level value can be 
assigned equally meaningfully on the basis of percentage agreement 
among appraisers. Responses rated F+ by 90 per cent of the ap- 
praisers can be scored F+ with greater confidence than those con- 
sidered accurate by only 75 per cent. Minimal requirements for 
accuracy could also be set up to designate F— scoring, with relative 
degrees of confidence indicated. 

If such a system were to be adopted for form-level scoring, the 
ratings should of course be repeated with a much larger and more 
representative sample of appraisers. Moreover, the responses to be 
rated should certainly be accompanied by inquiry material—at 
least the careful specification of location in the inkblot. 


(3) Because of the difficulty of selecting a large and representa- 
tive sample of normal adults to act as appraisers and also because 
such a selection would be open to the criticism that untrained Ror- 
schach examiners are more susceptible to the effect of projection of 
their own personality characteristics when responding to the ink- 
blots, it is suggested that advanced Rorschach workers may be bet- 
ter equipped to make such appraisals. It may be better to secure 
criteria for form-level scoring by pooling the judgments of expe- 
rienced Rorschach workers. They have a professional interest and 
responsibility to increase the usefulness of the Rorschach and the 
important data it yields. 

It is important to note, however, that several biases in rating 
which result from Rorschach training must be taken into account. 
Results of the present’ study show that the more experienced ap- 
praisers were influenced by many other variables than “accuracy” 
alone (e.g. color, movement, content values of the responses rated) . 
Furthermore, the fact that the reasons for ratings written by the 
appraisers with Rorschach experience are different from those pro- 


** This phrase has been used by Dr. Klopfer in yey aypncon concerning the 
0 


present manuscript. The author is indebted to him 


r extremely useful sug- 
gestions and criticisms of this work. 
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posed by Rorschach and used in traditional form-level scoring (14) 
demands that present-day form-level scoring be revised and made 
more explicit, if important interpretive generalizations based on 
form-level are to be validated. 


(4) Until such time as more adequate form-level appraisal 
criteria are established, it is suggested that Rorschach workers make 
explicit their criteria to the end that judgments on form-level be 
made public and communicable. Many more samples of form-level 
scoring by experienced Rorschach workers should be published. 

(5) An important field of investigation suggested by present 
results is the problem of readiness of different individuals to em- 
pathize with Rorschach responses. The wide variation obtained 
among appraisers with respect to means of ratings and number of 
responses checked, “Cannot see,” suggests that great differences exist 
in individuals’ capacity or readiness to empathize with responses 
to be judged. It is important to remember, however, that one source 
of variance in the number of responses checked, “Cannot see,” may 
be differences in interpretation of instructions. Some subjects un- 
doubtedly checked on the basis of whether or not they themselves 
would have given the response in the Rorschach test situation— 
others, on the basis of such characteristics as completeness of the 
concept in accounting for all aspects of the inkblot. 


(6) Much experimental work is needed to determine the influ- 
ence of the presence of other determinants than form-level on scor- 
ing by Rorschach examiners. The effect on form-level scoring of 
the examiner’s own propensity for whole versus large detail re- 
sponses, use of detail, empathy for particular inkblots and indi- 
vidual selectiveness of particular concepts represented by responses 
should be investigated experimentally. It is suggested that com- 
suger of the appraiser’s own Rorschach record with ratings by 

im may assist in establishing the relationship between Rorschach 
variables and form-level appraisal. 


The findings herein reported have important implications for 
all scoring of projective tests in which subjective judgments made 
by the examiner can be influenced by his empathy or lack of em- 
pathy for the responses of the subject. Until agreement can be 
reached concerning (1) standard methods of administration, and 
(2) the criteria for scoring and until norms are available based 
upon tests of a large, representative group of normal subjects, it is 
impossible to apply the scoring norms of one author to the records 
of another, or to compare the scoring of different authors. In short, 
until such steps are taken, contributions to research on diagnosis 
from projective tests of necessity will continue to be ambiguous and 
indecisive. 
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Psychological Report of the Cyprus 
Psychiatric Mission 


SApI OPPENHEIM! AND MiriAM L. GOLDWASSER? 


THE SETTING 


In the summer of 1947 the authors participated as clinical 
psychologists in a psychiatric mission sponsored by the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. The mission, which con- 
sisted of an American and a Palestinian psychiatric team, spent 
six weeks in the camps at Cyprus.® 

Because of the impossibility of working indoors due to the 
intense heat, our office was finally set up in the five feet of parched 
earth between two Nissen huts. A straw mat was stretched over- 
head to offer protection from the glare of the sun. The desk was 
a rough plank table; the seats, two narrow wooden benches. Not 
infrequently this office was occupied by two psychiatric social 
workers and their patients, two psychologists with patients, and 
an interpreter or two. An audience of interested youngsters watched 
just outside this space. Occasionally the straw roof would be rolled 
off noisily by the desert wind, or the benches would collapse under 
the sheer human weight. Short of such mishaps, the serious lack 
of privacy and the intense physical discomfort, heat and thirst 
particularly, did not seem to impair the excellent rapport that 
usually obtained. The internees had a remarkable ability to detach 
themselves from the oppressive discomforts and concentrate on 
the relationship with the examiners. The socio-cultural back- 
ground, the physical conditions of the camps and the orientation 
process for this project are more fully described in the article by 
Buchwalder.* 


Group STUDIES 


Of the nine camps in Cyprus, one was devoted exclusively to 
children (up to the age of seventeen) and was known as the 
“Children’s Village.” In this camp particularly, attempts were 
made to approximate the collective settlements (Kibbutzim) as set 





On leave from Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital, New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine. 

2On leave from Hadassah Hospital, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, through the 
kind offices of Dr. L. Halpern, Chief of Dept. of Neurology and Psychiatry. 
*The American team consisted of Dr. Paul Friedman, psychiatrist; Miss Mildred 
Buchwalder, psychiatric social worker; Mrs. Sadi Oppenheim, psychologist. 
The Palestinian team consisted of Dr. Franz Brull, psychiatrist; Dr. Miryam 
Hoffert-Horani, psychiatric social worker; Mrs. Miriam L. Goldwasser, psy- 
chologist. Miss Ruth Swerdlow was secretary of the teams. 

‘Buchwalder, Mildred. Operation Cyprus, Journ. Psychiatric Soc. Work, 1947, 
18, No. 2. 
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up in Palestine. These Kibbutzim, numbering about eight types, 
are differentiated by varying political and social ideologies. 


The three most prominent of these groups were selected for 
special cross-sectional study. These were known as the Coordinatia 
(emphasis on their bond of common loss, since all were orphans, 
with vague and ill-defined political ideals); the Betar (emphasis 
on a group ideal of service to the state, with authoritatarian lead- 
ership demanding sacrifice of personal to group ideals) ; the Noar 
Zioni (emphasis on group ideals to be gained through constructive 
interpersonal relationships) . 


A much abbreviated battery was given individually to twelve 
children each from the three groups described above. The em- 
phasis in evaluation was on the different trends noted in the 
profiles of the groups rather than on findings in the individual 
records. The orientation of the groups themselves was used as the 
frame of reference. It was found inadvisable to administer regular 
group tests because physical facilities were inadequate, rapport 
would be considerably lessened, and difficulties in language com- 
munication and in writing were too great to be overcome in a 
group setup. 

The abbreviated group battery consisted of: 

1. Comprehension Subtest from the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale. 

2. Three cards from the TAT (1, 3BM or 3 GF, 16). Cards 
were chosen which would give the greatest opportunity for easy 
identification with a minimum of cues for content. 

3. Card III of the Rorschach. 

4. Three Wishes. 

5. Draw-A-Person Test. 


Comprehension Subtest 


The estimate of the intellectual ability can only be considered 
approximate because of the difficulties in administration. In addi- 
tion, the brevity of the comprehension test might have prevented 
certain striking defects or resources in intelligence from becoming 
evident. However, for highlighting differences between the groups, 
this estimate is considered by the examiners to have value. (Esti- 
mates were generally supported by the internal consistency of the 
battery for an individual child and by follow-up checks with the 
group leaders.) 


In each of the groups the range of intellectual level was from 
the borderline-defective to the very superior. For the Coordinatia 
group, the modes were at dull normal and average; for the Betar 
group the modes were at high average and bright normal; for the 


Noar Zioni group the modes were at average and superior levels. 
See Table I. 
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TasLe I — Comprehension Subtest Results 


Coordinatia Betar Noar Zioni 














Age Range 10-13 9-17 12-16 
BI inisiissosasionnternenennnnioenesinngnientoceninniestenaneine 7 6 7 
EE SERS Cree eta ee aA ae 4 5 5 
PN ee RI eee 2 1 ] 
Dwi Normal. ....:. 2... nse. 3 2 0 
IE siiscnnisinnnsicinnnensnnpnensinsisitannndicsiietseoies 3 3 4 
RE SII aciciecnsncninicinetonstionesnonconnne ] 3 2 
RII his cnnsiieimscininiionsvinenicinnanniinatarntneetionnt ] ] 3 
Very Superior 1 ] 2 





Some of the specific answers on the Comprehension Subtest 
reflected the individual quality of the group. For instance, one 
of the answers given by a Betar child to the question, “What 
should you do if while’sitting in the movies, you were the first to 
notice smoke and fire?” was “It depends on where it happened. If 
in Aretz (Palestine) , I would let it burn. If someone set it on fire, 
there must be a reason. To bring freedom for me. It must be done 
by freedom-lovers.” ’ 


Three Wishes 


Each child was asked to make three wishes. The following 
table gives the breakdown in terms of the personal and impersonal 
(abstract, social) qualities of the wishes. 








Coordinatia Betar Noar Zioni 
I i inctiinistcceciniensmiianinnien 78% 24% 61% 
Impersonal 22% 76% 39% 


The question of the different age-status is involved here, the 
Coordinatia being the youngest of all. The clearcut difference, 
however, more probably stems from the ideological indoctrination 
given the Betar a 8 Their personal desires are consciously sub- 
ordinated to what they have been taught to conceive of as the 
group good. When asked, “But what would you like for yourself 
alone?” some refused to admit to personal wishes, or gave them 
with apology. 


Typical sets of composite responses follow: 


Coordinatia 
1. I should be with my mother 
2. I should get to Aretz 
3. There should be a Homeland for the Jews. 

Betar 

. There should be a Jewish land on both sides of the Jordan. 
. We should defend Aretz against its enemies. 
. Aretz should flourish. 


oon = 
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Betar answers followed the stereotype given above. Deviations 
tended to occur at the extreme lower and upper ends of the in- 
telligence scale so that the dullest seemed narrowed to a more “con- 
crete” approach, while the brightest seemed to have enough 
dilation of the personality to be resistive to the pressure of the 
stereotype. 


Noar Zioni 


1. For wisdom, understanding, a “good life.” 

2. For Aretz, as a homeland. 

3. To study, work, have peace and freedom. 

These children showed much individuality, variety and rich- 
ness of expression. It was more difficult to find a representative set 
of answers. The more fluid attitude of the group did not permit 
of dependence on slogans and stereotypes. The higher intelligence 
level probably also plays a part in this more diversified picture. 


Thematic Apperception Test (Partial) 


The stories from the TAT were analyzed in terms of the inner 
drives, needs and motives of the individual and the emotional 
state and the press of environmental forces. 


Needs 
Needs of the three groups are listed in order of frequency: 
Coordinatia Betar Noar Zioni 
Achievement Achievement Achievement 
Affiliation (love) Aggression Intra-Aggression 
Aggression Succorance Succorance 
Succorance (need for aid, help) Autonomy Associative- 
Autonomy (need for independ- Affiliation 
ence, freedom from restraint) Abasement 


Chief differences seem to center around the need for Affiliation, 
and the role of Aggression. 


Affiliation 


In the younger Coordinatia group, there is clearcut feeling of 
extreme deprivation of personal love, and need for such ties. 

Expression of the need for affiliation is almost absent in the 
Betar group. Although the strength and intensity of the aggression 
drives do not seem to be greater with the Betar, the repression 
of the affiliative needs gives aggression a foremost place in the 
personality picture. 

With the Noar Zioni, the high place given to Associative Affili- 
ation seems to be an open expression of their turning to the 
Kibbutz (a group object) as a substitute for personal affiliation, 
and to help forget the pain of loss of such personal ties. 
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Aggression 


In the Coordinatia need for release of aggressive impulse seems 
to equal, or be second only, to the need for love. 


The aggression in the Betar has a quality of “righteousness” 


expressed as a justified revenge and resistance to restraint. It is 
never presented in an anti-social form (flashes of which do occur 
with the Coordinatia) . High ideals and standards are tied in with 
the expression of aggressive drive. There are minor themes in this 
group of need for “Passivity” (peace, cessation of struggle) and 
“Abasement” (resignation, masochism) which may serve as a base 
for the selfless service aspect of their aggressive goals. 

Aggression in the Noar Zioni group more often than in the 
others takes the form of Intra-Aggression. We might infer much 
greater consciousness of guilt, involving in turn the presence of 
higher self-standards. Abasement (need to submit) in relation to 
the Intra-Aggression seems to be a preparation for the type of 
selfless service which is interwoven into the life of the Kibbutz. 





Emotional Quality 


Emotional quality in the Noar Zioni is the most intense; in 
the Betar flattest. The freedom of emotional expression in the 
Noar Zioni group seems to accord with their attempt to inte- 
grate their traumatic experience into the personality pattern, 
while the Betar attempt to suppress it. 


Press 


In terms of environmental pressure, the following are felt most 
keenly by the different groups: 


Coordinatia Betar Noar Zioni 
Aggression (Physical danger, 

Injury, etc.) Aggression Aggression 
Lack (of food, clothing, shelter) Lack Loss 
Loss (of loved ones) Restraint Restraint 
Rejection . Rejection Lack 
Restraint Loss . 


It is of interest that in terms of “press” the three groups are 
very similar. This is a reflection of the common background of 
severe environmental stress experienced by all; whereas in terms or 
reaction to that press, distinct differences seem to be indicated. 


Rorschach Responses 


In the Coordinatia and Noar Zioni groups, free, rather un- 
controlled emotional release and open reactive expression to trau- 
matic experience were indicated in their treatment of Card III. 
Expression by the Noar Zioni children was more mature, intellec- 
tually and emotionally, but in the same vein. Evidence of their 
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consciousness of being part of a larger unit or group (in line with 
their need for associative affiliation) was also present. 

The Betar children had better emotional control, but at the 
cost of spontaneity and richness of personality. 

The total impression is that in these children with rather simi- 
_ lar traumatic experiences the trend of reaction to such experiences 
is definitely influenced by the standards of the “group” as a whole 
and by the severity with which submission to those standards are 
demanded. 

INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATIONS 


Of the fifty-four internees seen individually, twenty-six were 
male, twenty-eight were female. The age range was from eleven to 
forty, with twenty-one of the total group falling into the seventeen 
years of age category. The following types of symptoms were most 
frequently encountered: somatic complaints, chiefly headaches (ac- 
counting for twenty of the fifty-four patients) ; difficulty with school 
work; depression; inability to adjust to the Kibbutz (collective 
settlement) . In addition, a few symptom-free internees were seen, 
because they were notable for their unusually successful adjust- 
ment to Kibbutz life. For individual cases, a battery of psycho- 
metric and projective tests including one or more of the following 
were administered: 

1. The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 

2. The Rorschach 

3. The Thematic Apperception Test 

4. The Draw-a-Man Test 


Wechsler-Bellevue 


A Yiddish translation of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale was used. It had been decided in advance consultation with 
Dr. David Wechsler® to use Scale I, except for Subtest on “Infor- 
mation” which was taken from Scale II. Minor changes to avoid 
gross penalization for lack of material obviously unfamiliar were 
made. In the field, it was further decided to substitute the Arith- 
metic Subtest of Scale II since this offered less money-denomination 
complication. 

Interfering with the validity of the test results for this par- 
ticular population were the following factors: 


1. Unreliability of the chronological ages. 

Depending on the particular age group, special benefits were 
to be derived from the Army, A.J.D.C. or Youth Aliya. The fact 
that all children through the age of 17 were taken care of by the 


special youth organization (Youth Aliya) helps explain the large 
number of “17-year-olds.” 


*We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Dr. David Wechsler for his deep 
interest, encouragement and valuable suggestions. 
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2. Language difficulties. The language of communication, Yid- 
dish, was often the second language of the subject, and not his most 
familiar or fluent speech. In a few cases it was necessary to use an 
impromptu Hebrew translation; occasionally a subject had to be 
interviewed through the medium of an interpreter, another vari- 
able factor. 

3. Lack of common background, lack of consistent schooling, 
and the abnormality of the development experience. 

For a first exploratory approach, the full scale was used. The 
effect of the factors noted above plus the individual psychiatric 
difficulties of the patient, which most likely played an exaggerated 
role in this particular population (note discussion under “Find- 
ings”,) resulted in an unusually wide scattering. Estimates of 
intelligence were made only in terms of the general category; 
average, dull-normal, etc., without use of the exact “I.Q.” 

A rough estimate of the intellectual level was made for 39 of 
the cases that were individually seen. A complete or partial Belle- 
vue-Wechsler Scale, or Comprehension Subtest only, was used as 
the basis for this estimate. Table II gives the findings: 


TABLE II — Intellectual Level : 











Classification No. Per Cent 
oo SS ee a Le ee 4 10.2 
CL 1 ee a aC aE 5 12.8 
epanee, Sm 7 17.9 
Average .......... 11 28.2 
SRS RRREEE Cees oe 3 7.7 
Superior 5 12.8 





Very Sageriet-......_...... . 4 10.2 


It would seem that referrals were weighted for below and above 
the average range. Weighting at the lower end occurred because 
cases were referred where definite deficiency was expected. Those 
subjects seen because of “good” adjustment tended to fall into the 
upper end of the scale. 

From the distribution of levels, it would seem that the modi- 
fications of intelligence testing procedures used did serve as a 
practical measure in differentiating the various categories. It might 
be said further that there is nothing in our material to counter- 
indicate the expectation of a rather normal distribution of intelli- 
gence in the general population here. 

The Comprehension Subtest seemed to agree best with the 
examiners’ clinical impression of the intelligence level. Therefore, 
this subtest was given frequently by itself for a rough estimate. It 
should be noted that for subjects of superior intelligence, the han- 
dicapping factors noted above did not seem to affect the functioning 
to nearly the same degree as it did those of more limited endow- 
ment. 
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Additional comments on specific sections of the test might be 
of interest: 


1. The Performance Section as a whole seemed generally to be 
more affected by anxiety than the verbal area. 

2. Information Subtest held up quite well. Often, the score 
was higher than that obtained on the Comprehension Subtest, and 
it might be that the items changed or added were too easy. 

3. Picture Arrangement scores were so out of line with the other 
scores that it was omitted even when the full scale was adminis- 
tered. The content seemed too unfamiliar. 

4. Block Designs were frequently poorly executed even when 
no supporting organic findings could be made. This weakness of the 

atterning sense seems to correspond to the more general weakness 
in spatial relations revealed on other tests of the battery. 

5. On the Digit-Symbol Subtest, frequent awkwardness in the 
use of a pencil and a lag in orientation to such an unfamiliar kind 
of task was noted. 

6. Scores on the Similarities Subtest tended to be low. It would 
seem that a certain rigidity or preoccupation making for difficulty 
in grasping of abstract directions obtained here. 


The Rorschach Test 


The Rorschach Test was of special value in giving a measure 
of the disorganization and dysfunction. The “content” yielded 
material that was fruitful for understanding the particular pre- 
occupations and morbid trends of this population. The relatively 
unstructured form of the Rorschach blots provoked to an un- 
usual degree disorganizing anxiety and a type of impotency that 
occasionally resulted in records that were pseudo-psychotic or 
pseudo-organic. When compared with the TAT, the impotency on 
many of the Rorschach records would seem to have been influenced 
in some measure by the lack of patterning that is characteristic of 
the blots. This finding of difficulty with spatial patterning is a 
consistent theme in all the materials used. 

Individual Rorschach examinations were made on 47 on the 
cases. Although the psychiatric classifications were quite varied, 
certain fairly common trends were noted in the areas of function- 
ing discussed below. 


1. Intellectual Approach. 


Productivity was rather low with the exception of a few com- 
pulsives. There was marked poverty of ideas. Lack of variety in the 
content further indicated a restricted scope of interest. Rather than 
make the effort required to formulate a new association, one 
concept would be repeated several times. And this without much 
regard for the form accuracy. The vagueness and lack of consider- 
ation for accuracy seemed to be a reflection of a disorganizing 
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anxiety and reflected a weakness of the ego structure. 
2. Emotional Approach. 


Affective expression is generally reduced and constricted, with 
some indication of withdrawal from the environment. The quality 
of the emotional impulse that does come to expression is unmodu- 
lated, and without nuance or sensitive gradation. It suggests irri- 
tability, fear, tendency to crude explosive outburst. 

3. Creativity. 

There seems to be a general dulling of the creative impulse. 
In 23 out of the 47 cases seen, not a single concept involving human 
movement was created. This comparative lack of M stems from the 
depression, emotional dullness, distrust of spontaneity, and block- 
ing. This blocking was noted particularly on Card III which has 
the clearest figures for evoking human concepts. The treatment 
given this card suggested extreme “M” shock. To many, the figures 
appeared as skeletons, as the “insides” of a person, or as human 
details (such as head, neck, feet) detached, and not integrated 
into a whole being. In those cases where human movements were 
given, the quality of the movement was generally- without vitality. 
Animal movement (FM) occurred even less frequently than human 
movement, and reinforces the finding of apathy and lack of vitality. 
Great difficulty with interpersonal relationships, and distrust of 
humans is strongly indicated. 

4. Anxiety. 


In comparison with other psychiatric groups, anxiety in these 
records seems to lead to a greater disorganization and impotency of 
functioning. This is not unlike the picture to be found in cases 
of “battle trauma” and “war neuroses.” 


Extreme insecurity was revealed in a number of ways: the vague 
evasive responses; frequent cross-references to earlier cards (this 
seemed to stem from the need to hang on to the security of the 
familiar) ; the type of content which was somewhat like that found 
in young children (emphasis on “roots”) . On the other hand, other 
content was more like that to be met with in involutional depres- 
sions (“torn leaves”). These are signs pointing to a mixed picture 
of regression and premature aging. 

5. Sexual Area. 


Sexual conflicts are not so clearly focussed in these records as 
in other groups of psychiatric patients. The anxiety is of a more 
pervasive, all-embracing type, and not restricted in any clearcut 
way to sexual problems. 

6. Therapeutic Possibilities. 


The group included a variety of cases, with differing thera- 
peutic potentialities. In the composite picture, however, there were 
a number of indications that therapy could be well-utilized: extra- 
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versial potential; increased productivity when special testing-of- 
limits techniques were applied which suggested a passive willing- 
ness and capacity to cooperate under very adverse conditions. 


7. Content. 


The special experiences of these people, with their Cyprus and 
war backgrounds was reflected very definitely in the content themes. 

A very high percentage of Anatomy concepts prevailed (12% of 
all responses for the entire group). The use of anatomy concepts 
seems to be influenced by many factors: preoccupation with the self 
in terms of the life and death trauma many of them have expe- 
rienced; awareness or expectation of actual body threat and mutila- 
tion; and expression of the hypochondriacal base for many of the 
somatic complaints. 

Certain anatomical areas were utilized again and again. The 
neck, the throat and the heart received particular emphasis. It is 
interesting to consider the symbolic meaning of these particular 
body parts. The neck might be thought of as peculiarly vulnerable 
in its function of connecting the head with the body, or it might be 
regarded as an instrument of outer or intra-aggression, while the 
heart symbolizes the whole life-death trauma (a “broken” heart; 
a “bleeding” heart) and particularly in the aspect of loss of love. 
Other fairly common concepts were frequent associations to red as 
“blood” in gestalten of bleeding, mutilated, broken bodies. This 
seems a particularly graphic expression of castration threat. 


Water looms large as a feature of the content, and reflects at one 
level, a wishfulfillment preoccupation concerned with an urgent 
reality factor, and at a deeper level, a tendency to regression. 


8. Summary. 


Many of the features discussed are characteristic of depressions 
and neuroses to be found in any psychiatric population. Somewhat 
deviant pictures were shown in this particular group in the extent 
or disorganization due to anxiety, the difficulty with pattern-struc- 
ture, and the content of the responses reflecting some of the actual 
traumatic experiences held in common by this group. 


The Thematic Apperception Test 


Because of its more structured form and the concreteness of 
many of the pictures, the TAT fitted in very well with the partic- 
ular preoccupations of the subjects and was very effective in pro- 
voking productive responses. . 

The TAT was found to be specially valuable as a supplement to 
the Rorschach when the latter protocol was meager or when im- 
potency was so severe as not to permit the personality to emerge. 


The extent to which the internees are preoccupied with their 
traumatic experiences can be demonstrated in the readiness with 
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which they used the pictures of the TAT as a point of departure 
for open autobiographical material. 

A composite study of ten of the Thematic Records was attempt- 
ed to see which needs, emotional states and presses were most 
frequently repeated. 


1. Needs. 


The following needs are listed in order of frequency: Autonomy 
(freedom from restraint) ; Passivity (need for quiet, peace, yielding 
apathetically) ; Achievement; Affiliation (personal love ties) . 


Of less prominence, but receiving considerable emphasis, were 
the following: Succorance (need for aid, help) ; Aggression; Intra- 
aggression. Of interest is the ambivalence between the need for 
autonomy and for passivity. 

2. Emotional States. 


Dejection (sorrow, grief, unhappiness) was by far the most 
pronounced of all moods expressed and in some records was prac- 
tically the only feeling projected. 

3. Press. 


This group was most sensitive to the environmental press of 
Outer Aggression, to Restraint and to Loss of loved ones. There 
was much more agreement expressed in this area than in the 
sphere of needs. In comparison with other psychiatric groups the 
actual extensive experience of these people with incarceration and 
curtailment of liberty is highlighted in their choice of themes as 
analyzed above. 


Draw-A-Person Test 


Fifty-five drawings of men and women (with instructions to 
make the “whole figure”) were made by the subjects individually 
seen. 


There was a striking tendency toward repetition of certain 
characteristics. ‘The most prevalent tendency was for placement of 
the figure toward one or another corner of the sheet rather than 
for centering it. In more than half of all the figures the drawings 
were of diminished size while in only a few were the pictures 
larger than expected. 


Nine of the pictures were incomplete, with not much more than 
the head indicated. Although even complete pictures were gen- 
erally empty and bare of detail, certain details were emphasized or 
omitted in a considerable number of the total drawings. The head, 
the hands and the neck were details most often emphasized. Omis- 
sions were even more frequent than emphases; for instance, hands 
and arms were under-emphasized or omitted in almost one-half of 
all the drawings. Noticeable also was an unevenness of line quality, 
with fluctuation of light and dark strokes, differentiating different 
parts of body. 
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Psychological interpretations of these deviations would lead us 
to the following suggested explanations: 

Use of Corners as Field.—These subjects did not seem to have 
the confidence or nonchalance with which to attack the paper in a 
bold or easy manner. Instead, there was a hugging of the margins, 
a need for protection against the “exposed” position of the center 
which reflects a great degree of insecurity and timidity. 


Diminished Size.—This can be understood as projecting feelings 
of depression, inadequacy, feelings of inferiority and helplessness. 

Emphases and Omissions.—Most interesting as representing a 
general trend was the treatment of the fingers, hands and arms. If 
we are to regard the arms and hands as the instruments for coping 
with the environment, as the means of expressing self-assertion and 
aggression, we get in our group a disproportionate number who 
feel completely unable to manipulate the environment and project 
this sense of impotency through omission of the instruments of 
aggression. This omission is also subject to the interpretation that 
they fear their own aggressive impulses and attempt complete sup- 
pression. Over-emphasis of the hands occurs much less frequently 
but is still a noticeable trend and may be thought of as a strong 
impulse for aggressive release. This over- and under-emphasis seems 
to correspond to the findings in the Rorschach records of general 
emotional apathy, but with an uncontrolled aggressive quality to 
the affect that comes to expression. 


Line Quality.—The fluctuation in line quality might be under- 
stood as an expression of the conflict between withdrawal tendencies 
and a desire for contact; also as indecision between suppression 
and expression of aggression. 


In summary, a composite survey of our drawings shows pro- 
nounced projection of feelings of depression, inadequacy, impo- 
tency, and withdrawal trends. In addition, specific conflict with 
regard to aggressive release is indicated. 


CASE ILLUSTRATION 


The following Rorschach record was selected to illustrate some 
of the findings, such as ideational poverty, the body image preoccu- 
pation, and the general disorganization. 

The subject is a 15 year old boy, orphaned, who was referred by 
his Kibbutz leader because of his increasing withdrawal and de- 
pression. His intellectual capacity was at the superior level. 

The record is scored according to Beck’s system. 


S.K. C.A. 15 


Carp I 
30” 
A body of a person, shoulders, back (side details) 
and neck, yes? 
D F— At 
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S.K. C.A. 15 

Carp II 
38” 
What is this, blood? Like a person who is beaten up, and 

D CF,m Bld/Hd the wound’s bleeding (upper red de- 
A person without a head, a hand is tail). 
up. 
Like a duck or bird. 
DF-—A 

Carp III 
27” 
Part of a person, yes? The windpipe (the neck of the usual 


Not the heart, lung, shoulder blades figure) (lower center detail) 
—ribs? 


dd F+ At 
Carp IV 
I don’t know 
Carp V 
38” 
It could be a bird; I don’t know—__ I don’t know which parts 
Many parts are missing. 
W F+ AP 
Carp VI 
I don’t know 
Carp VII 
57” 
Teeth Cf an animal (tiny points on the usual 
dd F— At forehead) 
Carp VIII 
64” 
Also part of a person but don’t know Not really, because an animal has 4 
what; an animal feet, not 3 
DF+AP 
Carp IX 
45” 


Perhaps body of an animal—no, it’s (upper witch detail) 
a person 
D F+ Hd 


Carp X 
40” 
What are these red, yellow and blue = (usual crabs) 


things? These look like bones 
D F— At 
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WwW 


1 F+ 5 Hd 1 Rejects IV, VI 
D 6 F-— 4 A 3 ae 
Ds_ 1 CFm 1 At 5 M:C 0.1 
dd 2 _ Bld/Hd 1 90 FY (55 F+%) 
10 50 At % 


The following stories from the Thematic Apperception Test il- 
lustrate some of the findings discussed above: 


1 
The child is blind. There lies a fiddle. Child can’t play or some- 
thing. Like notes. The child can’t play because the fiddle lies on 


the music. (?) If he'll learn, he’ll learn but he can’t learn because 
he’s blind. ; 


3 BM 
This person killed himself. He was tired of life. Maybe somebody 
killed him—here’s a pistol. Can’t tell which. It looks like it fell out 
of his hand. Maybe he undertook to do something and he couldn’t 
do it so he killed himself. (?) (evasive) 


16 


Stands a person, bound with cord. Around and around is barbed 
wire (shtechel-droot). The man struggles, pulls—he wants to be 
free and he struggles till he gets exhausted. He thinks it’s the end. 
But he sees the sun rising—like promise of freedom. If only he should 
have a little taste of freedom before he dies. They come to liberate 
him and they shoot on the camp, and they save him. 


20 
Night—Here’s barbed wire—He stays near it but can’t get out. 


SUMMARY 


In an investigation of the Cyprus camps made by an American 
and Palestinian psychiatric team, studies of three groups in the 
Children’s Village (the youngest of the nine camps) were made 
through modified batteries of psychological tests administered to 36 
internees, twelve from each group. Individual studies consisted of 
batteries of psychometric and projective tests administered to 54 
internees scattered throughout all the camps. 


Both group and individual testing showed a rather normal dis- 
tribution of intelligence in the population of the Cyprus camps. 
However, analysis of individual records indicated a weakness in 
spatial and pattern relations and a difficulty in abstraction. In all 
the tests there was, moreover, a tendency toward a marked poverty 
of ideas and a general dulling of the creative impulse. Coupled 
with this were reduced and constricted affective expression and 
some indication of withdrawal from the environment. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SIGNIFICANT EMPHASES AND OMISSIONS 
IN THE DRAW-A-PERSON TEST 
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COMMENT: 


The English caught us. 

Jews sit behind the barbed wire and see how : 
the English don’t let us out into the air. 

The English sit and watch us so no one can 

get out from behind the barbed wire. They sit there 

on a stick—all the time. 
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Content of responses to all the testing reflected the traumatic 
experiences which were common to the members of the camps. In 
the light of these the pronounced feelings of ge te ai inadequacy, 
impotency, and the withdrawal trends were, therefore, not surpris- 
ing. However, the resultant pervasive anxiety and extreme inse- 
curity seemed to lead to even greater disorganization and impo- 
tency in functioning than would be expected. The explanation of 
this is to be sought in part in the “battle trauma” character of the 
anxiety and constricted emotionality which was suggested, among 
other things, by the prevalent extraversial potential and frequent 
unused capacity for productivity betrayed by the far more adequate 
nature of those responses given under pressure. This would suggest 
a good prognosis for psychotherapy. 








SUMMARIES 
Painting and Drawing in Personality Assessment 


JosepH A. PRECKER 
Bard College 


INTRODUCTION 


Considerable research is being done today in the field of pro- 
jective and expressive techniques, aids in personality assessment. 
However, confusion still exists concerning the differences between 
“projective” and “expressive” aspects of personality. For purposes 
of clarification we shall call those techniques “projective techniques” 
in which the mechanism of projection is of primary value, and we 
shall call those techniques “expressive techniques” in which the 
individual forms or patterns his perceptions and movements in his 
own characteristic way. 

Recent research has re-invested the external manifestations of 
individuals with value in revealing underlying personality pat- 
terns. The gestalt emphasis on perception and “pattern” was impor- 
tant in the theoretical acceptance of a technique such as the Ror- 
schach ink-blots, (also principally an expressive technique). In ad- 
dition, the work of Allport and Vernon (2) revealed the con- 
sistency of expressive movements. The concept of expressive move- 
ments is basic to understanding the value of painting and drawing 
as a diagnostic tool (2, 23, 25, 33, 34). Each individual, through 
endowment transacting with learning experiences expresses himself 
in movement patterns (internal and external) which are character- 
istic and which reveal the unity of his personality (or its dis- 
unity), and which also express the cultural movement symbols, 
which he has molded in his characteristic way. Allport and Vernon 
(2) concluded their study of expressive movement with the fol- 
lowing statements, which are applicable here: “Fundamentally our 
results lend support to the personalistic contentions that there be 
some degree of unity in personality, that this unity is reflected in 
expression and that for this reason acts and habits of expression 
show a certain consistency among themselves.” (2, p. 171), and “It 
is surely not unreasonable to assume that insofar as personality is 
organized expressive movement is harmonious and self-consistent, 
and insofar as personality is un-integrated, expressive movement is 
self-contradictory.” (2, p. 182). This unity, and self-contradictory, 
quality of expressive movements, if measured and studied, could 
provide important information for the study of individual per- 
sonality. The difficulties of capturing, recording, and measuring the 
transient qualities of overt movement are obvious; it becomes nec- 
essary to seek some means of doing so. Paintings and drawings are 
movements “captured” on a flat surface; they should therefore re- 
veal much about personality, in line with the theoretical frame- 
work outlined above. 
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But such an hypothesis must be tested and studied experiment- 
ally. Paintings and drawings have been used by psycho-analytically 
oriented workers for some time, but their primary interest has been 
in the content, rather than in the formal elements (12, 13, 14, 15, 
24, 26, 30). Although the content, especially when accompanied by 
free association, or case history, is valuable, the relationship be- 
tween content and formal elements in painting and drawing is 
similar to the relationship between the TAT and the Rorschach: 
the former reveals the content of personality, the “theme,” while 
the latter reveals the structure of personality. Both approaches are 
valuable, but the latter is more easily open to experimental investi- 
gation. The principal focus of this paper will be on the formal 
elements in painting and drawing, although brief mention will be 
made of studies of content. 

This paper aims to bring together the various investigations 
of formal elements in painting and drawing, and to state the 
investigator's findings and definitions of each of the criteria, thereby 
synthesizing the work done in the field and providing a “vocabu- 
lary” for future research. 


STUDIES IN PAINTING AND DRAWING 


In this section the procedures, methods, and subjects (experi- 
mental design) of various investigations will be presented. Evi- 
dence for reliability and validity of this technique will be pre- 
sented wherever available. 


Mac Farlane (28), states the following as being procedures for 
validation: (a) Correlation with outside criteria [such as correla- 
tion with other (expressive) projective techniques]; (b) Internal 
consistency of the technique; (c) Comparison of (expressive) pro- 
jective material with life history material; (d) Search for through- 
time consistencies (longitudinal approach) ; (e) Collateral experi- 
mental approaches; and (f) Degree of success in prediction. 

The first four of the above mentioned validating techniques 
have been utilized in the study of painting and drawing. Future 
research, however, will have to apply these procedures more strenu- 
ously. 

In their review of the literature on artistic behavior in the 
abnormal, Anastasi and Foley (6, 7, 8) present a great deal of 
information, mostly from psychiatric sources on paintings and 
drawings. However, these studies largely ignored the extensive 
study of various formal elements, and therefore do not present 
much material for this paper. The main purpose of most of these 
studies aimed at discovering relationships between psychiatric 
classifications and art products. ‘The studies, as a general rule, were 
uncontrolled. Mohr (7) studied the spontaneous drawings of the 
insane, and found perseveration and repetition of subject matter 
characteristic of schizophrenics. Pfister (8) studied the products 
of neurotics, schizophrenics, psychopaths, organic cases, epileptics, 
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and encephalitics, and the feeble-minded. Some characteristics 
(pressure) were found to differentiate neurotics, schizophrenics, and 
advanced catatonics from psychopaths, organic cases, epileptics, and 
encephalitics. Traube (8) analyzed the drawings of sixty problem 
children, by the case history method, using the drawings of twenty- 
six normal school children as controls. He found none of the 
“pathological characteristics” in the drawings of the normal group. 
He, as well as Lembke (8) in his study of drawings of bold and 
timid children, found that extremely small drawings were often 
associated with feelings of inferiority. 

Anastasi and Foley (5) studied the paintings of “populistic” 
(i.e., “amateur”, or “self-taught’”) painters seeking for outstandin 
characteristics to be found in a good many of them. They foun 
that minuteness of detail and meticulous execution (“intellectual 
realism”) , disproportion of the parts, and filling in of the entire 
canvas, is found in the works of many of these painters, as well as 
stiffness of pose, sharpness of outline, and distortion of perspec- 
tive. (1940) 

Abel (1) used a drawing task to attempt to differentiate be- 
tween schizophrenics, normals, subnormals, and primitive culture 
groups. The subjects were 58 schizophrenic patients, 223 normal 
subjects, 24 mental defectives, and groups of Navajo Indians and 
Balinese. (The material of the Balinese was gathered by Margaret 
Mead). The task was to draw in a 4 by 6 inch rectangle a “bal- 
anced and even” design, utilizing nineteen straight, and six 
curved lines. The schizophrenics, as a group, used the right 
number of lines, but drew them rigidly, with little effort or 
great difficulty in arranging a design. Normals attempted to make 
a design. The Balinese artists resembled paranoid schizophrenics. 
They drew the right number of lines, but put little or no emphasis 
on design. They were glad to escape the task. It is very interesting 
that Bateson and Mead’s later analysis of the Balinese was in ac- 
cord with this comparison. (1938) 


Harms, (24) in studying a group of juveniles, investigated 
the use of art products as diagnostic instruments. His principle 
focus, however, was on content. (1941) 


Wolff (33) successfully matched and analysed the posture, fin- 
ger paintings, brush paintings, drawings, balloon-play motion 
pictures, and cold-cream play motion pictures of three children. 
The analyses were then checked against teacher’s remarks concern- 
ing the children’s behavior. There was a great deal of accuracy in 
the analyses. However, in terms of the appearance of various fea- 
tures in all the techniques utilized, Wolff says, “. . . the degfee of 
consistency of dominant features varies in different individuals. 
The consistency of expression in different forms of expressive 
behaviour . . .” varies somewhat from child to child. (33, p. 
330). He concludes, “For diagnosing the personality of a child it 
seems to be necessary to observe behaviour patterns in different 
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media; only then can we determine dominant features, and the 
value of single traits within the whole scheme of personality.” 
(1942) 

In a study comparing the drawing behaviour of adult psychotics 
with a normal control group, Anastasi and Foley (9) employed 
340 psychotics in five institutions, and 340 normal subjects, equated 
with the psychotic group in age, marital status, educational and 
occupational level, artistic training and experience, geographic dis- 
tribution and national background. There were 170 men and 170 
women in each of two groups. Drawings were classified according 
to subject matter and technique, and were also examined with 
reference to a long list of a characteristics previously assem- 
bled. Four drawings were obtained: 1. Free choice, 2. Representa- 
tion of danger, 3. Drawing of a man, and 4. A copy of a stylized 
floral design. The authors conclude, “Although the majority of 
psychotic drawings were not clearly differentiable from those of 
the control group, statistically reliable differences between the 
drawings of the two groups were found in a number of specific 
categories.” Since this material was reported in abstract form only, 
it is not known what the differentiating characteristics were. (1942) 

In another study by Anastasi and Foley, (10) , 1203 spontaneous 
drawings by 188 patients in mental hospitals were analyzed with 
reference to medium, subject matter technique and execution, color 
and brightness, and special characteristics. Within each of these 
characteristics, age, sex, marital status, education, occupation, 
artistic training and experience, clinical diagnosis, etc., were 
studied. The results were not clear-cut. There was no careful 
analysis of individual criteria that this paper is studying. (1943) 

Waehner (31) presents the first attempt at critical analysis of 
specific formal elements in the literature. She examined 760 
pictures made by 38 children, ages eight to eleven, who were under 
analysis in Vienna, in the observation ward at Bellevue Hospital, 
or in the children’s institution at Pleasantville. There were twelve 
normal children, four delinquent neurotic children, seven neurotic- 
depressive children with enureses, ten psychotic children and five 
stereotyped feeble-minded children. There was free choice of mate- 
rials. At least twenty pictures from each child were examined and 
analyzed over a period of at least six weeks. Findings were com- 
pared with case histories. The formal elements or criteria used 
were size, format, symmetry, balance, rhythm, motion elements, 
rigid containers, preference of lines or spots, use of colors, avoid- 
ance of color. Some of the specific findings in relation to the 
various criteria will be presented in the next section. This is an 
excellent quantitative study of formal elements. (1942) 

Maria Brick (16) studied qualitatively the art products of 200 
children, ranging in age from three to fifteen. The observations 
were made by the school teacher in private progressive nursery 
schools and camps. The observations of the art period were checked 
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in conferences with teachers, group counselors, principals, and, 
wherever possible, with parents. Some blind analyses and diagnoses 
were made. Although Brick presents the “meaning” of various for- 
mal elements (such as the use of various colors) , based on compari- 
son of products with observations and much case history material 
as was available, there is unfortunately no quantitative material 
presented. Some of Brick’s findings will be presented in the next 
section. (1944) 


Lauretta Bender, alone, and in relationship with others (12, 
13, 14, 15), has studied the content of art products gen ge and 
the therapeutic value of art work. In one research with Wolfson 
(14) , she studied the nautical percepts. The psychoanalytic aspect 
of the content is stressed, and the investigators conclude that the 
nautical theme represents the oedipus situation, the mother and 
child together on the boat. (1943) Similar interpretations were 
given in another study with J. Rapaport (13) concerning animal 
drawings. (1944) 


In The People of Alor, DuBois (20) reports calling upon T. S. 
Waehner to study the drawings of the children which DuBois had 
collected. There was agreement between Waehner’s analyses of 
the drawings, and Oberholzer’s Rorschach analyses. For example, 
from the drawings, Waehner predicted that there would be very 
few movement responses on the Rorschach, and this was borne out 
by Oberholzer’s findings. This predictive value of drawing analysis 
points to the use of the technique as a diagnostic instrument, but 
further research is necessary to establish its value. (1944) 


Paula Elkisch (21) studied the 2200 paintings and drawings of 
nineteen boys and six girls in the fifth and sixth grades. They had 
been gathered since nursery school. The investigator knew only 
the sociometric rating of the children at the start, and the children’s 
adjustment level was roughly estimated on the basis of their socio- 
metric scores. At the end of the investigation, teachers’ ratings on 
the Haggerty-Olson-Wickham Behaviour Rating Schedule (Sched- 
ule B) were consulted to study “adjustment.” The final analysis 
was made on 100 selected photographed art products of six chil- 
dren with extreme sociometric ratings who were selected for study, 
as well as two who were exceptions to the assumption concerning 
the positive relationship between a child’s sociometric standing and 
his adjustment. Analysis of content did not differentiate between 
adjusted and maladjusted children, but analysis of formal elements 
did. The criteria‘were grouped pairs which represented opposites, 
and their meaning is given, as well as the “antinomic quality.”” The 
antinomic quality represents the reversed aspect of the criteria— 
the opposite meaning. Each pair of qualities represents a positive 
and a negative characteristic. The qualities that Elkisch used as 
criteria were: Rhythm and Rule, Complexity and Simplexity, Ex- 
pansion and Compression, Integration and Disintegration, and 
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Realism and Symbolism. (Definitions of these criteria will be pre- 
sented below) . 

Each of the art products was analyzed and rated as to which of 
the qualities were present or absent. An experiment was performed 
to find out how the definitions work. Four definitions (of 
“Rhythm”, “Rule”, “Expansion” and “Compression” - were read to 
thirty-one students in a course in Child Development and Child- 
hood Education. The students then judged four pictures for the 
presence or absence of these qualities. The majority of the group 
of judges agreed with the investigators judgment suggesting relia- 
bility of the definition of the criteria. Miss Elkisch herself points 
out the limitations of her method: the degree to which any quality 
appears varies; the evaluation of the combination of criteria creates 
difficulties; the fact that each of the criteria may appear under a 
negative or positive aspect makes the subjective element important. 
Color was not investigated in this study. Presence of both posi- 
tive and negative qualities was characteristic of adjusted children; 
lack of ambi-tendency suggested maladjustment. (1945) 


A study of fingerpainting and personality by Napoli (29) found 
definite syndromes characteristic of schizophrenic and paranoid 
personalities. However, this study is not experimental in nature, 
and gives no quantitative material. (1946) 

The best of the studies of adolescents or young adults was the 
study carried out by Waehner (32) at Sarah Lawrence College. 
The subjects were fifty-five freshmen and sophomore girls between 
seventeen and nineteen years of age. Each student (in small groups 
of five or six) was seated behind an easel and asked to make: 1. A 
series of “free” drawings or paintings; 2. A series of human faces: 
a) Any human face she liked, b) An ugly and a beautiful face, 
c) Self portraits; 3. A group of human figures. There was free 
choice of materials. In this way, 422 pictures were gathered and 
scored in relation to such formal elements as size of paper, format, 
size of form elements, choice and avoidance of colors, distribution 
of form-elements, quality of lines, movement elements, organiza- 
tion of form, perspective, shading, etc. A tentative personality 
sketch was then formulated for each student. Teachers then matched 
Rorschach interpretation with these sketches. Matching was correct 
in 87 per cent of the cases. Only those form elements were used 
which were definable by twenty judges. Each form element was 
compared, in percentages, With Adjustment, Intelligence, and 
Academic Success. 

A rating scale in regard to general adjustment was established, 
and Waehner’s rating of “general plasticity”, was compared 
with Munroe’s adjustment-rating scale, based on Munroe’s Ror- 
schach Inspection Diagnosis. Out of thirty-eight cases thus com- 
pared, disagreement occurred in only eight instances. 

In studying the effect of art training or interest on diagnosis by 
means of art-analysis, Waehner found that there was no difference 
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in degree of accuracy between those with and those without art 
training. 

In another study reported in the same monograph, Waehner 
studied the paintings of nursery school children. Teachers and 
psychologists who knew the children matched blind statements 
made about them (based on blind analysis of products) with the 
children. Four out of the five matchers recognized all the children, 
and the fifth was 80 per cent correct in her matching. The match- 
ers agreed with 85 per cent of the single specific statements, disagreed 
with 4 per cent and were neutral in regard to 11 per cent. The 
number of children matched in this fashion is not given. This high 
agreement in matching suggests the validity of this technique, at 
least as used by Mrs. Waehner (1945) 


John N. Buck (17) has developed a method of studying intelli- 
gence and pathology. He asks his subject to draw a house, a tree, 
and a person. He gathered 150 sets of drawings produced by white 
adults, who were diagnosed as maladjusted, psychopathic, psycho- 
neurotic, or psychotic. Ratings are: “P-1—potentially pathogenic 
signs’; “P-2—pathogenic item,” and “P-3—frankly pathlogical fac- 
tors.” Conclusions were compared with staff psychiatrist diagnoses 
and Rorschach findings. Blind analysis of House-Tree-Person pro- 
ductions were compared with opinions of intimate friends of the 
subject and opinion of insightful subjects as to accuracy of the 
deductions. Qualitative appraisal is made of concepts, details, pro- 
portion, perspective, length of time, comments, associations, line 
quality, self-criticism, and psychomotor drive. There is no analysis 
of formal elements or quantitative data presented in the report of 
this work. (1947) 


Wolff (34) presents material concerning the reliability and 
validity of painting and drawing. In one study he used three 
drawings made by the same child at different times and shuffled 
them with the drawings of two other children, so that the observer 
had to match three sets of three out of the nine drawings. The 
matchings were successful in 80 to 100 per cent of the time, indi- 
cating that there are differentiating characteristics in the paintings 
and drawings of individuals. 


A valuable contribution Wolff has made to this field is the dis- 
covery of the “rhythmic quotient”. By careful measurements of 
drawings made by pre-school children, blind persons, epileptic 
children, and African children, he has discovered that there are 
definite proportional ratios in the size of form-elements which are 
characteristic of each individual, which do not vary with age; and 
which appear very early in life. 


In another study, Wolff made blind analyses of the scribblings 
and drawings of pre-school children. There was general agreement 
with the observations of the worker, with the children, but there 
is no quantitative analysis. (1946) 
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Margaret Naumburg (30) has used paintings and drawings as 
therapeutic devices, and also for diagnosis. However, her principal 
interest lies in the content and there is no attempt to study formal 
elements quantitatively. Her reports present six case histories in 
which painting and drawing were used for diagnosis (through con- 
tent) and therapy. (1947) 

The best quantitative study of the easel painting of nursery 
school children up to date has been by Alschuler and Hattwick 
(3,4). Children in eight nursery groups were studied; the number 
was 149. Records were secured for each child daily over a period 
of one school year. Twenty-one children were studied over a period 
of two school years. Case studies, comparison with actual behaviour, 
teachers and observers ratings were qualitatively and statistically 
compared for each formal element. In the report, only when the 
chances were 85 or more in 100 that the observed tendencies would 
be found in a similar sampling was a given relationship presented 
statistically. Each child was evaluated on various factors, such as 
home background and adjustment, and these evaluations were 
compared with the appearance of various formal elements. The 
children had free choice of content. Six colors were available daily: 
red, green, yellow, blue and black. Orange, pink, purple, white, and 
brown were presented infrequently. The situation was such that 
the children painted only when they wanted to. 

The studies reported here indicate greater or lesser reliability 
and validity. Some, such as the Waehner (31,32) studies, suggest 
fairly high validity. Other studies do not present any clear-cut find- 
ings. One of the greatest, difficulties in the research thus far has 
been the inconsistency in those formal elements which were studied, 
and in the definitions of the elements. Secondly, the number of 
subjects has usually been fairly small, and the age groups studied 
have varied considerably. However, the research findings suggest 
good possibilities for this technique as a diagnostic tool. 


In the various studies reported, there has been no systematic 
study of the same formal elements. Some researchers, such as 
Waehner (31,32) have used a great many formal elements, drawing 
heavily on Rorschach technique. Other investigators, such as 
Elkisch (21) have composed definitions which transcend individual, 
atomic, form elements, but in so doing, often transcend objectivity 
as well. All the researchers in the field emphasize the importance 
of analysis of the total pattern, and the weighing of the various 
formal elements in relation to each other. However, for the pur- 
pose of consistency, and in an attempt to objectify the various 
elements, this writer will approach the form elements atomistically, 
rather than by synthesis, understanding full well the difficulties of 
artificial breakdowns of patterns. 

In the various studies, each investigator has set up his own 
categories. For the sake of clarity, five major categories have been 
differentiated by this writer. Data from each of the research studies 
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will be presented under the subdivision within the category in 
which they belong, rather than under a classification in which they 
have been placed by the original investigator. These five major 
categories are as follows: 

1. Content 

2. Use or avoidance of color 

3. Use of space. (This categosy has to do with the size of 
product, format, and relationship of elements within the 
picture.) 

4. Form and pattern. (This category has to do with forms and 
shapes, and arrangement of forms and shapes within the 
picture.) 

5. Use of the media. (This category has to do with character- 
istic handling of material, quality of strokes or lines, pres- 
sure, etc.) 

Each of the categories is broken down further, depending on 
the criteria investigated by previous research. In the following 
pages, major relationships found between formal elements and per- 
sonality characteristics will be presented. Very little space will be 
devoted to the content of the studies. The language, method, and 
attention of the various researchers have been so different, that it 
has been necessary to present definitions of criteria used, hypotheses, 
and genuine research findings, all in the same section. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS IN REGARD TO CONTENT! 


The research findings in regard to content of graphic repre- 
sentations are presented below. ; 

Brick (16) ; 200 school children, age 3 to 15. Fire and volcano 
pictures are indication of some acute emotional conflict. Large and 
powerful animals were indications of disturbed social relations, 
manifest in feelings of inferiority. Repeated contents of hostility, 
aggression, and fear gave indications of deeper disturbances. 

Bender (13); psychotic children. Depressed, rejected children 
who suffer from feelings of inferiority identify with large animals 
whose aggressiveness is modified. Children who drew non-aggressive 
animals (horses and birds) frequently had a history of vagrancy 
and truancy. Drawings of aggressive animals usually occurred in 
children who were emotionally concerned with the father and the 
oedipus situation. 


Alsculer and Hattwick (34) ; 170 nursery school children, 3 to 5 
years of age. Children first attempt to draw human figures at age 
314 to 4. These figures usually represent themselves. They exaggerate, 
by size or number those parts of the representation which have 
become particularly important to them through experience. 


2 The writer originally presented the research findings in tabular form, for 
greater clarity. However, limitations on space necessitated the method of pre- 
sentation utilized here. (Editor’s note.) 
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Elkisch (21); Boys and girls in the 5th and 6th grade. Within 
the framework of this experimental design, no differentiation be- 
tween the adjusted and maladjusted children could be secured con- 
sidering only the contents of a subject’s art production. The formal 
elements did differentiate. Realism, one of the criteria used by 
Elkisch, is shown through the prevalence of the representational 
element over the structural one. Interest in objects is dominant. 
Antinomic quality: “Realism can abstract the individual from his 
inner world.” (p. 20) Maladjustment was evidenced in this study by 
a lack of Realism. “Symbolism exists where the represented object 
obviously stands for something else; or where the structural ele- 
ment prevails throughout in a child’s art work. Symbolism is the 
projection of the individual’s inner world. The predominance of 
symbolism in a child’s production during middle childhood is a 
symptom of a neurotic disturbance.” Antinomic quality: “Symbol- 
ism gives meaning to everything . . . Realism is only meaningful 
if it is symbolic at the same time.” (p. 20) Adjustive ability was said 
to be expressed in a healthy attitude toward realism. 

Wolff (34) . Enclosures, walls, etc. suggest a low security. Symbols 
of defense and aggression suggest low security. 

Waehner (32) ; 55 college age girls. Content was conventional 
for the most part for introversive girls, and expressive of personal 
wishes in the extravertive girls. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS IN REGARD TO USE OR AVOIDANCE OF COLOR 
General aspects of the use of color. 


Alschuler and Hattwick (3, 4); 170 nursery school children, 3 
to 5 years of age. These investigators claim that color tends to give 
the clearest clues as to the nature and degree of intensity of the 
child’s emotional life. When a group of children who emphasized 
color was compared with a group of children who focused largely 
on line and form, the latter group stood out for their “greater self- 
control, their greater concern with external stimuli, and their 
higher frequency of reasoned (in contrast to impulsive) behaviour.” 
(p. 15) 

Brick (16) ; 200 school children, 3 to 15 years of age. Brick ob- 
served that children who were resistant or afraid to reveal their 
emotions “always use very watery colors.” (p. 141) 

Traube (8); 60 problem children, 26 normal children. This 


investigator found that the better adjusted the child, the more 
realistic the colors. 


Use of red. 


Pfister (8); 207 male, 204 female abnormal subjects; over 50 
per cent schizophrenic. Neurotic suppression of affective responses 
was often associated with careful avoidance of all shades of red. 
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Traube (8); 60 problem children, 26 normal children. In this 
study the more cheerful children tended to use red. 

Brick (16) ; 200 children, 3 to 15 years of age. Red, claims this 
investigator, is associated with blood, and the fear of red “repre- 
sented the fear of castration.” (p. 141) 


Waehner (32); 55 college age girls. Red was dominant in 29 
per cent of the unadjusted group, in 21 per cent of the academi- 
cally satisfactory group, and in 18 per cent of the academically un- 
satisfactory group. Red was lacking in 18 per cent of the unadjusted 
group, and 13 per cent of the academically satisfactory group. Some 
sequences with frequent use of red besides a generally pale color 
scale belonged to students with lack of control. 

Waehner (31); 38 normal, neurotic and psychotic children. 
Neurotic depressive children use little red. 

Alschuler and Hattwick (3. 4). Two to five year old children 
who emphasized red in their productions tended to react freely as 
they felt, and to be less concerned with outside standards than did 
other children. Observations of older children suggested that once 
the child has reached the stage where he naturally accepts and seeks 
control, his preference turns to “colder” colors. Continued em- 
phasis on red, as children grew out of nursery school age, “may re- 
flect inadequate rather than sound adjustment” (p. 384). When 
compared with the group as a whole at nursery level, the children 
who emphasized red tended to stand out for their more emotional 
personal reactions, and for their relatively happier, better adjust- 
ments. 82 per cent of the 46 children with red emphasis in their 
work were rated “good adjustment.” Red was not always indicative 
of good adjustment; it was often used to express feelings of affec- 
tion, or need for affection, as well as hostility and aggression, par- 
ticularly if in connection with heavy, vertical strokes; by long, wide 


strokes covering most of the page; by heavy strokes overlapping 
other colors. 


Use of Yellow 


Pfister (8) ; 207 male, 204 female abnormal subjects; 50 per cent 
schizophrenic. Chronic patients tended to use an excess of yellow. 

Waehner (32); 55 college age girls. Yellow was lacking in 18 
per cent of the unadjusted students,.and in 12 per cent of the 
academically unsatisfactory group. 


Waehner (31); 38 normal, neurotic and psychotic children. 
Neurotic depressive children avoided yellow. 

Alschuler and Hattwick (3, 4). Two to five year old idtihone 
children who emphasized yellow in this group tended to stand out 
for their dependent, emotional, infantile behaviour. Some, how- 
ever, had happy outgoing assertive relations with children. Of the 
34 children with yellow emphasized, 79 per cent were rated as hav- 
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ing good relations with adults; 62 per cent as seeking adult atten- 
tion; 62 per cent as having good relations with children. 

Brick (16) ; 200 children, ages 3 to 15. Dominant use of yellow 
and red was found to be significant as expression of hostility and 
aggression in acute emotional conflicts. 


Use of Orange 


Alschuler and Hattwick (3, 4). Children who emphasized 
orange tended to “show an active, adaptive relationship to their 
environment, in which warm, but not excessive, emotional con- 
flicts were in evidence” (p. 411). Of the children in this group, 
93 per cent were rated as friendly with children and friendly with 
adults. 

Pfister (8). Chronic patients tended to use an excess of orange. 


Use of Blue 


Pfister (8). Depressed cases tended to produce monochrome 
drawings, often in blue or green. 

Waehner (32). No blue was found in 6 per cent of the adjusted 
students paintings. : 

Alschuler and Hattwick (3, 4). Children who emphasized blue 
tended to show controlled reactions rather than free emotional ex- 
pression. Control was either in the direction of: (a) self-restraint, 
or repression or (b) outwardly directed, adaptive behavior. In these 
cases, blue tended to be in light or linear rather than in mass effects. 
40 per cent were rated as having pressure toward control at home; 
53 per cent rated as having high standards and being self-sufficient; 
75 per cent as playing alone. 


Use of Green 


Pfister (8). Depressed cases often tended to produce mono- 
chrome drawings, often in blue or green. 


Alschuler and Hattwick (3, 4). Children of nursery school age 
tended to show more controlled behaviour than free emotional re- 
actions. There seemed to be similarity in personality patterns be- 
tween children who emphasized green and those who emphasized 
blue. However, whereas emphasis on blue suggested sublimation of 
strong basic feelings, emphasis on green suggested lack or conscious 
avoidance of strong emotional drives. Green was often chosen 
(often in connection with yellow) by children interested in excre- 
ment. Of the 49 children who emphasized green, 65 per cent were 
rated as having determined will, and 65 per cent as having careful 
work habits. 


Use of Black 


Waehner (31). Most neurotic depressive children use mixtures 
or black. 
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Brick (16). “Children obliged to repress emotions use either 
black or pencil only.” 

Alschuler and Hattwick (3, 4). Nursery school children who 
emphasized black stood out as a group for their controlled, seem- 
ingly well-adapted behaviour. The investigators suggest however, 
that the data hints of repressed emotions caused by fears and 
anxieties. Of the 16 children who emphasized black, 63 per cent 
were rated “controlled and repressive” on adjustment. 


Use of Brown 


Traube (8). Depressed children either neglected color alto- 
gether or showed a preference for brown and violet. 

Lembke (8). Timid children tended to use brown and violet. 

Brick (16). Brown was often used in periods of regression. 

Waehner (32). Brown was dominant in 41 per cent of the un- 
adjusted students (as against 18 per cent of the adjusted) ; and in 
14 per cent of the academically superior, 29 per cent of the aca- 
demically satisfactory, and in 18 per cent of the academically un- 
satisfactory. Brown was lacking in 41 per cent of the adjusted stu- 
dents (as against 18 per cent of the unadjusted) , as well as in 42 
per cent of the academically superior, 25 per cent of the academically 
satisfactory, and 12 per cent of the academically unsatisfactory. 


Use of Muddy-dark Colors 


Brick (16). Choice of only dark and muddy colors was observed 
in children in states of anxiety and depression. 

Waehner (31). Most neurotic depressive children use mixtures 
or black. 

Alschuler and Hattwick (3, 4) . “The tendency for children with 
dirty paintings to experience more competition with siblings than 
did the group as a whole suggests a stimulus toward too much con- 
trol and would seem to fit the group of children who were overtly 
too controlled and who found release through their easel paint- 
ings.” (p. 494) 


Smearing 


Brick (16). Smearing over of well-started or finished pictures 
seemed to give evidence of acute emotional conflicts, indicating 
cover-mechanisms, or repressions. 

Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Found to be a characteristic of 
very young, immature children functioning on a manipulative 
smearing level, probably without having yet developed sensitivity 
to color differences. 


Overlaying (defined as the covering over of one layer of the art 
product with another) 


Anastasi and Foley (11). Distinguishing characteristic of ab- 
normals from normals is the “blotting-over” or repeatedly going 
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over drawings in pencil or crayon, thus obliterating original forms 
or colors. 


Alschuler and Hattwick (4). “The children who consistently 
overlaid cold on warm colors tended to be repressed. They showed 
a dearth of warm, emotional responses. When they did assert them- 
selves, their assertive behaviour tended to be of a controlled, unaf- 
fectionate type.” (p. 418) They seemed to be hiding strong personal 
feelings. This group tended to be less confident than the total 
group. Of this group 16 per cent rated self-confident, as against 
35 per cent of the total group. 


Color Variety; Color Scale 


Traube (8). Depressed subjects either neglected color alto- 
gether, or used a dark color-scale. 


Anastasi and Foley (10). “Extensive variety of color was found 
almost exclusively among dementia praecox cases and manic de- 
pressives in the manic phase; conversely, no manic depressives in the 
manic phase were found among those patients who employed color 
sparingly or painted in monochromes. The frequency of pale and 
of dark sombre colors was relatively small, most of the drawings 
being executed either in medium or in rich and brilliant colors.” 


Waehner (31). Normal children used all colors when painting 
and have a selective attitude toward colors. 


Waehner (32). Adjusted girls used at least three colors per 
painted picture, with an average of five or six colors. In the un- 
adjusted group, those with low color variety were described as 
emotionally poorly developed, emotionally defective, or constricted. 
Those with the highest color variety in this group were often 
described as impulsive, hysterical, uncontrolled, and easily aroused. 
In this investigation, it was found that a dark color scale was not ‘ 
used by unadjusted students, but by 14 per cent of the adjusted. 
The investigator reports that the optimum color scale is a vivid 
color scale, used by 45 per cent of the adjusted, 43 per cent of the 
academically superior. “Lack of control or aggressive outbursts can 
be found in students whose sequence shows poor color variety as 
well as those who have a great color variety. It is more indicative 
in this regard when combined with inanimate movement or with 
many edges.” (p. 56) 


Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Nursery school children who fav- 
ored “warm colors” consistently tended to show free emotional be- 
havior, warm affectionate relations, and a self-centered orientation. 
Those children who consistently favored “cold” colors tended to 
stand out for their highly controlled, over adaptive toward others. 
The investigators suggest that they tended as a group to be 
“restraining or repressing their inner feelings.” (p. 18) 
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FINDINGS IN REGARD TO UsE OF SPACE 

General Aspects of the Use of Space 

Liss (27) . “The significance of size is as an index of inner atti- 
tudes towards dimension and physical stature. It is related to ego 
evaluations and attitudes towards mass and space.” (p. 97) 

Alschuler and Hattwick (4). “Space usage and spatial pattern 
tend to give less a picture of the child’s inner life than a picture of 
the child as he relates, and is reacting, to his environment.” (p. 14) 
Size of Page 

Waehner (31). In this study, “middle-sized” refers to work 
sheets ranging from 814 x 13 inches to 14 x 21 inches; “small” 
refers to any size smaller than that; and “large” to any size larger. 
Of the normal children, 50 per cent of the pictures were large, 33 
per cent medium, and 17 per cent equally medium and small; no 
child preferred mainly small paper. But in 86 per cent of the pic- 
tures of neurotic, depressive, anxious children, only very small 
papers were preferred and/or used. Psychotic children tended to 
use either tremendous, or very small papers. The most depressive 
psychotic cases were those who used small sizes. The investigator 
states: “It seems to us that small sizes are more significant for re- 
duced aggression than are large ones for increased aggression.” (p. 97) 

Waehner (32). About 75 per cent of the group used a variety of 
different sizes; 17 per cent used only small sizes, 4 per cent used 
only medium sizes, and 5 per cent showed a marked preference for 
large sizes. Girls who used small sizes 100 per cent of the time were 
described as anxious, shy, constricted, or- highly self-controlled. They 
were not necessarily maladjusted, however. There was no correla- 
tion found between size and intelligence. 


Format 


Waehner (31). About 65 per cent of the pictures of normal 
children showed preference for conventional format (rectangle, 
with sides in the ratio of 1:2, 2:3); 25 per cent showed miscel- 
laneous format; 9 per cent showed preference for the square. Psy- 
chotics showed preference for long format (long sided rectangle) , 
and interest in fancy, self-created formats, as rhomboids, ovals, 
circles, hearts, etc. 

Waehner (32). Unusual formats had an unfavorable meaning 
when found in conjunction with other negative elements, and a 
favorable meaning in the direction of originality when found in 
conjunction with positive factors. The greater part of the work of 
the students with superior academic success showed conventional 
formats. 


Painting beyond Edge of Page 
Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Nursery school children who char- 
acteristically painted off page tended to show either, (a) an im- 
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mature pattern of dependance, and uncontrolled asocial behavior, 
or (b) an assertive pattern, reflecting flouting of social ex- 
pectancies. 


Work All Over Page 


Pfister (8). Certain schizophrenics showed the tendency to fill 
in all available space on the paper (“horror vacui’’) . 

Anastasi and Foley (5); “populistic” painters. One of the char- 
acteristics of this group was meticulous filling in of the entire 
canvas. 

Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Children who worked all over the 
page in an uncontrolled manner were either immature, or were 
assertive and aggressive. Those whose work was controlled, tended 
to be assertive, self-reliant, and to be more adaptive than the group 
as a whole. The children who filled the painting page either (a) 
were expressing freely their own outgoing assertive drives to cope 
with their whole environment or (b) were compulsive. The latter 
group showed similar compulsions to meet the expectancies and 
standards held for them in overt behavior, and showed a high de- 
gree of control. They tended to be unimaginative and lacking in 
initiative. 


Use of Restricted Areas Only 


Traube (8); 60 problem children, 26 normal school children. 
Extremely small drawings were often associated with feelings of 
inferiority. 

Lembke (8); group of bold children and group of timid chil- 
dren. Timid children tended to use small restricted sizes. 

Brick (16). Rejected and deprived children were found never 
to use the whole sheet. They cramp their work close to the bottom 
part of the paper. 

Alschuler and Hattwick (4); 170 nursery school children. Chil- 
dren who worked in isolated or restricted masses tended as a group 
to show more withdrawing, emotionally dependent behavior than 
did the total group. 


Work Proportionate to the Page 


Alschuler and Hattwick (4); 170 2 to 5 year old nursery school 
children. Children whose work was proportionate to the page 
tended to stand out for initiative and adaptive behavior. These 
children tended to come from homes with too much pressure, and 
in which there was competition with siblings. 


Relation of Picture to Margin 


Waehner (32). Those students who showed a consistent tend- 
ency to keep in distance from the margin were described by the 
Rorschach and teachers records as highly self-controlled but mal- 
adjusted and very constricted personalities. Neglect of margin 
indicates lack of control. When form elements are kept a great 
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distance from the margin, anxiety and over-control is usually 
present. 


Size of Form Elements (or of specific “figures” in the “ground”’) 


Waehner (32). Form elements that are small in relation to the 
whole format suggest anxiety and over control. Most students 
showed sequences of pictures with a mixture of large, medium and 
small form elements. Sequences with 100 per cent preference for 
small form elements is rare, occurring sometimes in the group with 
satisfactory academic success, and in constricted, types, but not 
among failing or superior students. 


Centering and Symmetry (‘Distribution’) 


Waehner (31). “We called the stereotyped parallel repetition 
of identical form elements in equal distances a rigid uniform 
rhythm.” “The repetition of form elements with very little devia- 
tion in shape, size, direction or distance from each other, or with 
little deviation in several of these points, we call a differentiated 
rhythm.” (p.98) Most of the normal children showed well-balanced 
distribution of form elements. About 25 per cent of their pictures 
had a slight tendency to loose symmetrical arrangements. 60 per 
cent of the pictures of depressive neurotics showed rigid symmetry. 
The investigator assumes that preference for rigid symmetrical ar- 
rangements “has much to do with a neurotic fixation and depres- 
sive inclination.” (p. 98) 

Waehner (32). Of the unadjusted group approximately 60 per 
cent emphasized centering, as against 18 per cent of the adjusted 
group. Of the superior academic group, 28 per cent emphasized cen- 
tering, of the satisfactory group, 37 per cent, and of the failure 
group, 41 per cent. 

Napoli (29) . Characteristic of the paranoid personality: “There 
is always a central figure integrated with the rest of the picture. 
This central theme is well balanced on either side with other 
objects for the purpose of protecting the central object with which 
the individual usually identifies himself.” 

Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Children who centered their work 
tended to show more self-directed, self centered and more emo- 
tional behavior than did total group. Children who did off center 
work tended to show more uncontrolled, dependent qualities. 

Wolff (34). Centering of graphic elements indicates “high 
security.” 


Balancing of Design Elements 


Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Children who balanced work 
showed more self-directed, adaptive behavior than did the group as 
a whole. 

Waehner (32). Similar proportions between parts and wholes 
of picture occurred more frequently in the adjusted group (41 
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per cent) than in the unadjusted group (in 23 per cent). 

Wolff (34). Balance of graphic elements indicates “high 
security.” 
“Expansion” and “Compression” (General aspects of the use of 
space, more subjective in nature, utilized by Paula Elkisch) . 


Elkisch (21). “Expansion is expressed (a) through the widen- 
ing (opening) of the space at the drawer’s disposal, by presenting 
only a part of the object . . . (b) through the creation of an ex- 
perience of space . . . (c) through ‘explosion’ expanding the space. 
Such an expression conveys controlled aggressiveness, willful and 
forceful activity. .. . It conveys an atmosphere of freedom, courage, 
adventure and may be a symptom of instability and of healthily 
developed extraversion.” (p. 13) Antinomic quality: “Expansion 
may appear as a flight of ideas or as escaping one’s self. If it is 
combined with dynamics which are not controlled, it suggests ag- 
gressiveness.” (p. 20) 

“Compression is based on a meticulous fearful concept of 
space. . . . Compression conveys a feeling of discomfort of being 
shut in, of pressure and compulsion. . . . It stands for isolation.” 
(p. 15) Antinomic quality. ““There is a necessity for confinement, 
positively expressed in self-discipline.” (p. 20) Adjustive ability is 
expressed in the prevalence of expansion over compression. 


Use of Perspective 


Waehner (32). Linear perspective without shading occurred in 
14 per cent of the adjusted and in 18 per cent of the unadjusted 
group. It did not occur in the sequences of students with superior 
academic success. Twenty-nine of the fifty-five students made figures 
and objects plastic by grey or black shading without linear perspec- 
tive. This occurred more frequently in adjusted students (36 per 
cent) than in the unadjusted (18 per cent). The investigator states 
that, “The most favorable configuration is much linear perspective 
and much shading.” 

Anastasi and Foley (5). Distortions of perspective were present 
in “a certain number” of these paintings. 


Appearance of “Stratum” 


Napoli (29). A typical syndrome for schizoid personality pat- 
terns in the use of finger-paints was found. “Two or more strata 
representations are invariably found in the production of such 
patients.” “A ‘stratum’ is a projection in a layer shape which ex- 
tends from one edge of the paper to its opposite edge.” (p. 205) 


RESEARCH FINDINGS IN REGARD TO FORM AND PATTERN 


General Aspects of Form and Pattern 


Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Nursery school children who em- 
phasized form tended to show more adaptive and controlled be- 
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havior than did children who emphasized color, or the total group. 
“Line and form tend to give the most intelligible clues to (a) the 
amount of energy the child is expending, (b) the degree of control 
the child is exercising, and (c) the direction in which that control 
is operating.” (p.14) “Color and line and form considered to- 
gether are likely to indicate the balance which exists between the 


child’s impulsive drives, on the one hand, and his overt, controlled 
behavior, on the other hand.” 


“Rhythm and Rule” 


Elkisch (21). “Rhythm is expressed through a flexible quality 
of the stroke (kinaesthetically connected with a relaxed, free move- 
ment. . . . It implies elasticity, spontaneity) .” Antinomic quality: 
In cases where rhythm is nothing but motion, “. . . its essential 
characteristic is that there is no tendency toward any form.” (p. 19) 
“Rule is expressed (a) through a rigid quality of the stroke... 
(b) through an inert, smeary, sloppy, quality of the stroke. .. . 
Rule stands for the static uniformity of the external world.” (p. 9) 
Antinomic quality: “The statics inherent in the concept of rule is 
needed for any constriction, for any steadiness. Furthermore, uni- 
formity as far as it is conformity, is desirable.” (p.9) The inves- 
tigator found that “adjustive ability was expressed in the pre- 
valence of “rhythm” over “rule.” 


“Complexity” and “Simplexity” 

Elkisch (21). “Complexity is expressed through the tendency 
toward a rather complete representation of the object, its individ- 
ualization and differentiation. Merely structurally it is expressed 
through an imaginative feeling for form, a tendency toward a crea- 
tive form differentiation.” (p. 11) Antinomic quality: “Complexity 
may become too manifold, too diverse.” (p.19) “Simplexity is ex- 
pressed through the reducing of the differentiated object . . . to 
its simplest pattern, to its scheme. It is schematization. . . . It also 
appears as conventionalism.” (p. 11) Antinomic quality: “It means 
the summation and unification of the possible complex forms or 
patterns.” (p. 19) The investigator found that adjustive ability was 
expressed in the prevalence of complexity over simplexity. 


“Integration” and “Disintegration” 


Elkisch (21). “Integration is based on inner organization .. . 
(things) are essentially centered around some external or internal 
force.” (p.17) Antinomic quality: “Integration is in danger of 
becoming stilted or stagnant.” (p. 20) “Disintegration (a) lacks the 
synthetic function. . . . Things . . . are conceived in a piecemeal 
way... (b) It lacks the center. Things are disconnected, they fall 
asunder.” Antinomic quality: “Disintegration is necessary as a 
reminder. It should be always close to integration as a possible 
danger—otherwise integration becomes sterile.” (p.20) The inves- 
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tigator found that adjustive ability was expressed when integration 
was dominant over disintegration. 

Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Children who used related strokes 
(“integration”) tended to show highly controlled, self-reliant, 
adaptive reactions. Those using unrelated strokes (“disintegra- 
tion”) tended to be more uncontrolled, impulsive, and dependent 
than the children who used related strokes. 


Use of Abstract Designs 

Brick (16). “Abstract designs are cover mechanisms for re- 
pressed fears...” (p. 142). 

Waehner (32). Only three of the fifty-five students showed no 
realistic forms consistently. All of them had low adjustment ratings 
and low intelligence ratings. 


Wolff (34). Predominance of fanciful forms indicates dwelling 
in a “private world.” 


Repetition of Patterns and Forms 


Liss (27). “A fixity of pattern is in close relationship to the 
technique of repression. . . . The more fixed the pattern forms the 
greater the repressive factors. ...” ‘ 

Mohr (7). Drawings made by advanced schizophrenics were 
characterized by repetition and perseveration, the patient drawing 
the same thing over and over. 

Brick (16) . Persistent repetition of a pattern picture was indica- 
tive of mental retardation or emotional block. 


Use of Curves and Edges 


Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Children who emphasized circles 
or circular strokes tended to be more dependent and less assertive, 
and showed more effeminate behavior than did children who em- 
phasized vertical, square, or rectangular patterns or than the group 
as a whole. ; 

Waehner (32). Few curves and many edges were used by stu- 
dents described as overtly aggressive with low adjustment. Many 
curved forms and few sharp edges were shown by the well adjusted, 
slightly passive, and introversive productive girls; appearing more 
frequently in adjusted than in the unadjusted group. No edges at all 
were found in introversive passive types; 9 per cent of the adjusted 
group and 12 per cent of the unadjusted group demonstrated the 
factor. 


Sharpness of Form and Outline 


Waehner (32). Students who consistently used sharp and clear 
forms showed the highest intelligence rating, but too great sharp- 
ness was an indication of lack of good adjustment.. Students who 
used vague forms, or shifted frequently from one form level to 
another showed low intelligence ratings. The use of rigid con- 
tours (made after the forms were drawn or painted) were found 
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in those individuals who were “occupied with the repression of 
hostile ideas,” and occurred rather consistently among compulsive 
neurotics. 

Anastasi and Foley (5) ; “populistic” painters. Sharpness of out- 
line was found in nearly all of the pictures of this group. 


Details 


Anastasi and Foley (5); “populistic” paintings. Minuteness of 
detail and meticulous execution (“intellectual realism”) was found 
in the paintings of this group as an outstanding characteristic. 

Brick (16). Compulsive neurotic children excelled in diminui- 
tive drawings in which every cobblestone, every rail in a fence was 
seen. 

Waehner (32). Students who made minutious details were 
described as over-neat, pedantic, tight, and often, depressive. This 
criterion did not occur in the adjusted group at all, but in 29 per 
cent of the unadjusted group. It was more frequent in the aca- 
demically satisfactory group than in the two other groups. No, or 
few details, were found in the work of “unconcrete, generatizing” 
students. This occurred more frequently in unadjusted-amd aca- 
demically failing groups than elsewhere. 


Motion Elements 


Waehner (32). Formal or secondary movement elements (other 
than direct representations of movement: human, animal and in- 
animate) consist of a high percentage of curved forms, diagonal 
distribution of form elements, “vivid spontaneous details in sil- 
houette,” and differentiated rhythm (see below) . Adjusted students 
showed more movement elements than unadjusted students. Differ- 
entiated rhythm is “repetition of similar, but slightly varying forms 
of similar but slightly varying sizes, distances and directions. It is 
contrasted with rigid uniform rhythm.” (p.41) Differentiated 
rhythm is found in work of those with creative gifts and above 
average intelligence. More creative students are in adjusted, aca- 
demically superior group, or failing group than in the satisfactory 
group. 

Waehner (31). Normal children produced the most pictures 
with many motion elements. Gifted children had the highest num- 
ber of motion elements. Depressives had few, and psychotics had 
either few or many motion elements. Feebleminded children had 
the least motion elements. 


FINDINGS IN REGARD TO UsE OF MEDIA 


Texture, Type and Character of Stroke 


Wolff (34). Interruption of strokes suggests low security, slow- 
ness, decisiveness, stubbornness, negativism. Circular curves sug- 
gests “rhythm” and “swing.” Oversharp lines indicate decisiveness, 
definiteness. 
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Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Children who worked with long 
strokes stood out for their more controlled behavior; children who 
worked with short strokes showed more impulsive behavior. Chil- 
dren who used straight-line strokes tended to be assertive; those who 
used circular strokes tended to be more dependent, more emotional. 
Warm colors used with circular strokes suggested mild, affectionate 
emotions. 


- 


Direction of Stroke 


Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Children who emphasized horizon- 
tals did not differ appreciably as a group from those who empha- 
sized verticals, but they were more assertive, outgoing, and adap- 
tive than those children who emphasized circular strokes. Those 
children who painted in every direction showed more outgoing, less 
controlled reactions than the total group. Those who emphasized 
diagonals tended to show relatively dependent, infantile behavior 
in this group. Obliteration of verticals was seen in children who 
were hostile to assertive or masculine roles. Obliteration of circles 
was seen in children who were reacting against infantile, submis- 
sive or feminine roles. . 

Wolff (34) . Continuous change in direction of strokes indicated 
“low security.” Lines going off in different directions indicated 
“impulses.” Direction of strokes from top to bottom suggests maso- 
chism, self-involvement. Direction of strokes from bottom to top 
suggests extraversion, domination, aggressiveness, curiosity. Direc- 
tion from right to left suggests introversion, self-determination, 
isolation, discouragement. Direction from left to right suggests 
extraversion, tendency to leadership, seeking for support. 


Use of Lines and Spots 


Waehner (31). Normal children use lines as well as spots, and 
paint as well as draw in the same picture. The most withdrawn, 
psychotic children preferred to draw only in lines, often with 
“cramped” lines. 

Wolff (34). Preference for broad spotting indicates regression 
to anal-stage, and suggests unclean and disorderly behavior. 

Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Dots and daubs were observed in 
the paintings of several children who were outstanding for their 
extreme sense of order and cleanliness in their overt behavior. 


Pressure 


Pfister (8) ; abnormal groups. Fearful neurotics, chronic schizo- 
phrenics, advanced catatonics showed little pressure, resulting in 
small, faint lines. Psychopaths, organic cases, epileptics, encephal- 
itics characteristically used heavy pressure. Variation in pressure 
was found among the more flexible, adaptable individuals, in con- 
trast to the great uniformity of pressure displayed by catatonics and 
the feebleminded. 
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Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Children who painted with heavy 
strokes were usually more assertive than other children. Light 
strokes were the result of either .»w energy level or restraint and 
repression, but seemed associated with fanciful imagination and a 
generous attitude in some children. 

Wolff (34). Determination of strokes suggests “high security.” 
Wobbly lines suggest “low security,” vagueness, passivity. High 
pressure indicates force, vitality. Low pressure indicates weakness. 


Jittery lines suggest imitation. Oversharp lines suggest decisiveness, 
definiteness. 


Preference for Painting 


Alschuler and Hattwick (4). Children who preferred easel 
painting to blocks, crayons, and dramatic play tended to be more 
concerned with self, and with internal problems than other groups. | 
They were either young and immature, or came from homes with 
too much control, or were concerned with working out strong emo- 
tional conflicts. Children who preferred crayons tended to be more 
concerned with expressing ideas and communicating with others 
than with finding an outlet for their impulses. “Many children 
turned to blocks as they were making the transition from impulse ~ 
behavior toward adaptive behavior.” (p. 34) 


User oF PAINTING AND DRAWING AS A DIAGNOsTIC TOOL 


As the material presented clearly shows, there is a good deal of 
agreement in research findings in some areas, and no agreement, 
or no quantitative investigation in others. However, the material 
suggests definite possibilities for the use of this technique. All 
investigators agree that analysis of only one product (painting 
or drawing) of a subject should never be made. Diagnosis should 
follow from study of several products. Again, definite syndromes of 
formal elements must be established and investigated. A step in this 
direction has been made by Waehner (32). Meaning of isolated 
formal elements should never determine a diagnosis, but should be 
considered in relation to, and in proportion to other formal ele- 
ments. The possible uses of these techniques, in addition to the 
rapport-establishing (4, 15, 16, 22, 26, 29, 30) and therapeutic 
(3, 15, 16, 22, 26, 29, 30) aspects are varied: 

1. Diagnosis outside of a clinical situation is possible, especially 
with children who paint and draw as one of their activities (16, 
$1). This can have preventative and mental hygiene value. 

2. In relation to the Rorschach ink-blots, this technique may 
be valuable for the understanding of the inner dynamics of the 
Rorschach performance (32, 34) . 

3. Whereas the Rorschach gives only a cross-sectional picture, 
pictures produced over a period of time can show developmental 
changes. This may provide an objective method of checking the 
course of psychotherapeutic treatment (32) . 
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4. Several investigators have found that this technique may 
have prognostic value (32, 34). However, enthusiasm must be 
tempered until more objective research is available, and the sub- 
jective aspects of the technique are minimized and controlled. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


The following factors should be carefully investigated and con- 
trolled in subsequent research: 

1. Cultural factors. There are indications that cultural sym- 
bols, attitudes, and preferences effect art products. (1, 20) 

2. Psychiatric damifications should be examined in light of 
more recent research with formal elements. 

3. Normal groups, with differentiated personality patterns, 
determined by other means, should be compared. 

4. Age, sex, socio-economic background should be carefully 
controlled in relation to formal elements. 

5. Longitudinal changes in graphic movements should be 
studied. 

6. Relationships with other projective and expressive tech- 
niques should be studied for possible insight into dynamics of per- 
ception, apperception and fantasy. 

Critical appraisal and carefully controlled, experimental de- 
sign studying painting and drawing should provide diagnosticians 
of the future valuable information and material for another tool 
in the growing battery of instruments investigating personality. 
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CASE STUDIES 


Diagnostic Testing in a Case of Latent Schizophrenia’ 


MARGARET MERCER AND S. C. WRIGHT 
V. A. Hospital, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


Occasionally in testing neuropsychiatric patients, one encounters 
a Rorschach record which reflects thinking considered patho- 
gnomic of schizophrenic or organic conditions, although careful 
clinical study of the patient gives no evidence of a schizophrenic or 
organic disorder. Such cases bring to mind the finding first reported 
by Rorschach that the records of latent schizophrenics may deviate 
from normal results more markedly than is the case in manifest 
schizophrenics. 

Records of this type are customarily interpreted as indicating 
the probability of schizophrenia if the patient’s defenses prove 
inadequate. It should also be kept in mind that these patients 
may continue for years or even permanently without any break- 
down. However, patients who manifest a disturbance at the involu- 
tional period frequently produce test records which suggest that a 
breakdown of defenses has taken place, making- manifest a schizo- 
phrenic condition which may have been latent for a long time. The 
case presented here is that of a young man who has presented 
over a period of time, and continues to present, a clinical picture 
of severe neurosis. 


Case History 


X, a twenty-nine year old, white, single veteran of World War II, 
is the second youngest of seven siblings. The father and mother 
were born in Austria. The father always spoke English with a 
marked foreign accent which embarrassed X. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the patient reports no difficulty in school because of a foreign 
language background. The father is described as a stern man often 
mistreating the children and fighting with the mother. The mother 
is described as a good housekeeper, not happy in marriage, and 
frequently telling the children that “if it were not for you, I could 
leave.” The children got along fairly well together but there were 
no close attachments except between X and one older brother. 
X was the mother’s favorite and took it upon himself to intercede 
in her behalf during quarrels with the father. Early psychosexual 
development was apparently without trauma. The patient com- 
pleted two years of high school, leaving to go to work at his par- 
ent’s request because of financial need. 

X enlisted in the Armed Forces before the war in order to earn 
more money and was in the combat theater when war was declared. 
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In 1943, after a prolonged, exhausting campaign, he developed 
malaria, suffering chills, fever, numbness in his arms and legs, 
mental confusion, depression, and a sense of guilt concerning leav- 
ing his “buddies”. He was treated for malaria and returned to the 
United States when he was discharged from the service in 1944 
with the diagnosis of Psychoneurosis, Mixed type. 

In 1945, after difficulties in family relationships and vocational 
adjustment, symptoms of chills, numbness, “tension in his stomach”, 
anxiety and depression recurred. X describes his depressive feelings 
as “feeling low”, angry at himself for not getting along, but never 
suicidal. At that time, he received a series of eight electroshock 
treatments in a local hospital. Since then, his symptoms recur at 
any time of social or emotional stress. He has been in and out of 
hospitals, gaining only temporary relief. 


PsYCHIATRIC FINDINGS 


Physical, neurological and laboratory studies are within normal 
limits. Psychiatric examination reveals no overt psychotic symp- 
toms. The patient shows signs of physical tension indicative of 
anxiety. He covers hostility towards others with an air of affable- 
ness, saying that if he dislikes people he keeps what he really thinks 
“all bottled up inside himself.” Judgment is fair, insight super- 
ficial, and intellectual resources apparently intact. 

In summary, the predisposing factors in this case appear to be 
a traumatic home situation and faulty parental identifications. Al- 
though insecure and emotionally immature, X adjusted fairly well 
until malaria, exhaustion and depression occurred during combat. 
Since this time, whenever in a position of emotional or social stress, 
he has feelings of anxiety, depression and somatic complaints which 
necessitate a flight back to a protective hospital environment. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale Form IT: 


Information 8 Picture Arrangement 9 
Comprehension 9 Picture Completion 9 
Digit Span 14 Block Design 10 
Arithmetic 10 Object Assembly 8 
Similarities 11 Digit Symbol 10 
Full Scale 1.Q. 104 
Verbal Component 107 


Performance Component 98 


Examination of the pattern of response to the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Scale shows that the highly vulnerable digit span and digit symbol 
scores suggest no loss of efficiency. Fund-of general information is 
somewhat lower than might be —— judging from the other 
sub-test scores. The patient formulates appropriate, though often 


rather superficial, responses to the comprehension questions, does 
arithmetic readily, and generalizes easily. The Object Assembly 
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score is low because X became quite confused when he did not at 
once get the auto together correctly and resorted to trial and error. 
He failed to complete the figure in the allotted time, finally became 
aware of the lines to be matched and remarked, “‘I did not take 
notice to the figures.” 


Color-Form-Sorting Test: 


X first sorted the blocks by color, asking, “Does it matter which 
way you place them?” Shifting to shape was not induced by turn- 
ing the white sides up. X formulated shape as a means of classifi- 
cation when the examiner sorted the blocks, but when the colored 
sides were again turned up said, “I could put them together that 
way now, but they would be different colors.” Performance on this 
test clearly indicates some tendency to “stickiness” and difficulty in 





making simple perceptual shifts. 
Rorschach Record: 


Carp I 


i : 
Is this the right way to hold it? 
35” 
It is hard to figure that one. 
5” (total 47”) 
1. It reminds me of coral or something. 
There is a line in the center so it 
could not be coral with a line through 
the center. It is some kind of mate- 
rial. I don’t know what it could be, 
though. 

WwW CF Geo 


2. Could it represent an island or a 
piece of land? It is odd shaped, but 
it could represent that. 

WSs F Geo 


3. That could not be any part of the 
human body, I know that. It doesn’t 
look like it. 

232" WwW F— At 


Carp 


13” 

1. This here could be more or less the 

breast or stomach of a human being. 
WwW F— X-ray 


2. This lower part reminds me of the 
kidneys or something. (Two top reds 
reversed.) 

D Po At 


1. It reminds me—I have been on 
islands where there is coral. Over 
there on the iskands, on the beaches, 
the color is similar to this. Not quite 
the same shade, but in reference to 
that shade of color over there. It 
could be shaped like that too, I have 
seen unusual shapes. 


2. I am kind of skeptical of that be- 
cause of the four holes in the center. 
An odd island. I don’t think it is an 
island with holes like that. 


3. It sort of looks more like the upper 
part above the waist. I saw pictures 
of the upper part of the body in a 
book. 


II 


1. It suggests an x-ray. The shape of 
a human being. I took it for the chest 
and part of the stomach. (See next 
two responses.) 


2. It is the lower part. The kidneys 
are situated here. That could not 
come on the x-ray like that. It would 
have to be painted after, probably to 
make it more difficult to visualize 
what it is. 
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3. The center could be the stomach. 
(white space) 
S Po At 

115” ‘ 
I could be wrong, but that is what I 
think it is. It is odd shaped for sides 
of a human being. 


3. Because the stomach is situated 
there below the breast. 


Carp Ill 


15” 
1. This here reminds me of the lower 
portion of the body, the hips and 
lower part, and the portion above the 
hips like. 

Ww F- At 


2. The center represents the stomach. 
(center red) 
D Po At 
3. If it would not be a human being, 
it might be a strip of land, sort of 

islands. 
Ww F 
2’40” 


Geo 


1. I would take that more for a picture 
in a book than for an x-ray. Those 
red objects on each side would not be 
part of the human body, because those 
things would be far away. It would 
be a female because the sides are more 
drawn in and the women are usually 
built that way. Possibly, it might not 
be because these red things protrude 
out too far. If it were a human being 
I don’t think it could be out that far. 


2. Because it is right in where the 
waist is, where the stomach is located. 


3. Because it is separated. The white 
separates the dark completely. 


Carp IV 


60” 
1. A kind of plant or animal. Judg- 
ing what kind of plant or animal it is, 
I would not have an idea in the 
least. 

Ww cF, 
1’38” 


Aobj 


1. More of an animal. It could be a 
skin taken off and left to be dried 
outside, but I don’t know if an animal 
would be colored like that fur. It is 
like the outside of animal fur. 


Carp V 


13” 

1. More or less a type of insect. Seems 
like a butterfly or something. It looks 
something like a bat too. 


1. It is more like a bat. A bat is 
shaped like this and has these things 
in front. I never saw a bat at close 


64” w *F+ A P range. 
Carp VI 
40” 
1. Some kind of fur from an animal. 1. I could not think of anything -else 
Ww cF,C’ Aobj it looks like. That would be an odd 
62” looking head. It is the color of fur. 


Another thing I am doubtful of is that 
line in the center, and if that is sup- 


posed to be the head, that is doubtful 
too. 
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Carp VII 


60” 

I don’t know what I could say about 
that. 

10” 

1. It would not be a piece of land 
because these two are shaped the same 
and it would be odd for land to be 
like that. 


136” WwW F Geo 


1. It does refer more to land. It could 
not be part of a human body shaped 
like that. 


Carp VIII 


15” 

1. This could be an enlargement of 

the human body. 
Ww C/F At 

37” 


1. You would see a picture like this— 
for example, we have a book with 
pictures in a health book at home. I 
used to see pictures similar to this. 
It is shaped more like a human body. 
This is the hips, because that is where 
they are. You could use any kind of 
color and represent the same object. 


Carp IX 


10” 

1. This is also a photograph of the 
human body like the stomach and part 
of the chest, the lower part of the 


1. The inside organs. The center rep- 
resents the spine. You could use any 
color and still represent the same 


stomach. things. 
50” Ww C/F At 
Carp X 
40” 
1. Pictures of different organs of the 1. Same as above. 
body. 
60” Ww C/F At 


Testing the Limits: 


Asked to find some interpretations other than parts of the body for Cards 
Il, III, VIII, IX, and X, could not do so. Would attend to the white spaces 
and be talking about parts of the body again immediately. 

Told to find dogs’ heads on II, selected bottom outer projections usually 


interpreted as hen’s head. 


Could not locate people in III. Located an eye, stated “it could not be 
full two people, where are the other eyes? Oh, when I take a better look, here 


is the side of the face (usual men’s head’s)”. 


Denied the usual men saying 


“That is too much on a diagonal line, the neck would be straight and the body 


would be slant.” 


When side pink D was pointed out on VIII, X interpreted them as wild- 


cats. 


As has been indicated, could find nothing spontaneously on Card IX to 
improve his original performance, but when E outlined it, interpreted the usual 


deer’s head. 


Questions the green worms in X when E shows them, saying they are not 


very good. 
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Told that some people think Card I may suggest a butterfly, X at once asks, 
“What about the holes?” E: “These could be white spots in a butterfly.” 
X: “If you thought of them as spots, but I thought of them as holes.” 


The Rorschach Record reflects a very severe personality disturb- 
ance. Since responses showing bodily preoccupation, positional 
thinking, and perseveration occur only in the colored cards, we 
must consider the probability that the disturbance manifests itself 
through the patient’s emotional relationships. Use of white space is 
such as to suggest that oppositional tendencies are a disorganizing 
factor in the personality structure. 


Perceptual processes appear to be almost immobilized not only 
by bodily preoccupation, but in general difficulties in visual or- 
ganization. We saw signs of this previously when X could not put 
the car together on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale and was unable 
to make perceptual shifts on the Color-Form-Sorting Test. Now, 
he verbalizes his inability to reconcile inconsistencies, letting us see 
the processes which interfere with concept formation: “I am kind 
of skeptical of that because of the four holes in the center. An odd 
island. I don’t think it is an island with holes like that. It could 
be a pattern. It could not be an animal with holes like that. It 
could be white spots on a butterfly if you thought of them as spots, 
but I thought of them as holes.” As one works with this patient, 
one feels that, if X like Wertheimer, went to the window he would 
not see “a house, some trees, the sky” but the 327 brightnesses and 
color tones. This, of course, is an exaggeration. X identifies fa- 
miliar objects readily. We may find in Rorschach’s Psychodiagnos- 
tics a clue to his inadequacies. 

The interpretation of the chance forms falls in the field of percep- 
tion and apperception rather.than imagination. If perception can be 
called an associative integration of available engrams (memory pictures) 
with recent complexes of sensations, then the interpretation of chance 
forms can be called a perception in which the effort of integration is so 
great that it is realized consciously as an effort. This intrapsychic realiza- 
tion that the complex of sensations and engrams are not perfectly identi- 
cal gives the perception the character of an interpretation. All answers 
are not interpretations in this sense, however. Most organic cases, epilep- 
tics, many schizophrenics, most manics, almost all of the feeble-minded 
subjects, and even many normals are not aware of the assimilative effort. 
There must be a kind of threshold beyond which perception (assimilation 
without consciousness of assimilative effort) becomes interpretation (per- 
ception with consciousness of assimilative effort). This threshold must 
be very high in cases of senile dementia, in manic states, in feeblemind- 
edness, etc. Where this threshold is low, it is to be expected that even 
the simplest, most commonplace perception brings with it the conscious- 
ness of assimilative effort. 


X’s verbalizations make it quite clear that he is one of those 
persons for whom “even the simplest, most commonplace percep- 
tion brings with it the consciousness of assimilative effort.” He 
appears unable to deal with the problem of difference between the 
complex of sensations and the engrams. 
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His disturbance is so severe that his maintenance of a normal 
facade is puzzling. In order to study this problem further, the 
Harrower Rorschach was administered several days after the 
original Rorschach had been given. The patient was instructed to 
give responses which did not deal with parts of the body. He suc- 
ceeded this time in producing seven responses, six to usual details 
and one to a white space. Form was always used as a determinant 
and the responses were of a commonplace, easily seen type. Cards 
I, VI, VII, and IX of the Harrower Rorschach were rejected. It is 
clear that the patient is capable of exerting intellectual control 
over his bizarre thinking. 


Thematic Apperception Test: 


The TAT reflects the same difficulty in thinking which is seen 
in the other tests. The patient tends to describe the cards rather 
than to interpret them. In one case, he becomes quite concerned 
over whether an object is or is not a gun. Reminded that he might 
interpret it as he wished, he still was unable to continue further 
than, “If it was a gun, maybe she was thinking about suicide.” The 
patient rarely achieves anything beyond card description, but comes 
nearest to interpretation on Cards 4, 6, and 8. On Card 6, he be- 
comes confused as to whether the man and woman are mother and 
son or husband and wife, remarking that “these days many young 
guys marry older women.” 


Szondi: 


Six Szondi profiles, see Figure 1, were obtained during a period 
of two weeks. The presence of three open factors (hy, p, m) 
indicate that overt symptoms of disturbance are present. 

The patient is acting out his needs in some fashion (0 hy) and 
oral character traits are probably a part of his manifest behavior 
(o m). The open p factor with the +k shows a person who does 
not satisfy his ——— needs (represented by +h) in relation- 
ships with others but tries to introject them. He wishes to have no 
emotional ties but instead of freeing himself from them continues 
to fight against his own desires. 

The steady +e indicates that tension in regard to control of 
emotions is subjectively experienced to an extreme degree. This 
is further strengthened by the s factor which shows indecision 
about playing a masculine role. The effort to maintain control is 
so great that it seems probable that it will induce a state of physi- 
cal tension since control is exerted in the e factor “the boundary 
of the motoric region surrounding the personality.” 

Physical symptoms may result from this state of tension since 
X is making so great an effort at control that the tension must be 
taken over by the body. If he does produce symptoms for an out- 
let they may furnish a channel through which the dependency 
needs may be satisfied. Sexuality is infantile. There is acceptance 
of the need for tenderness (+h). However, simultaneous tenden- 
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cies to withdrawal alternate with ambivalence toward an active go- 
ing after of the love object (+s) which must add to his tension. 

In this personality there is so much preparation for outlet and 
so much rigid control that it is difficult to know what would ha 
pen if the control breaks. If his outlets through symptoms should 
be taken away, it seems probable that personality disintegration 
would follow. 


INTEGRATION OF TEST RESULTS 


Probably the most effective place to begin to discuss these test 
results is with the Rorschach record. We see that Cards I, IV, V, 
VI, and VII bring forth rather vague responses which, except for 
Card V have no definite form quality. Even here he protects him- 
self by explaining that he never saw a bat at close range. . 

On the colored cards he responds with clearly positional think- 
ing. He recognizes color but does not make use of it saying “You 
could use any colors and still represent the same things.” The emo- 
tional impact of color generates body perseveration. We have dem- 
onstrated on other patients by means of hypnosis and testing under 
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barbiturates that such responses frequently mask sexual preoccupa- 
tion and severe sexual disturbances. This patient’s perceptual 
processes are not clear. He does not respond to the stimulus mate- 
rial in terms of its essential qualities, but reacts either in a vague, 
unclear fashion or, when emotionally stimulated,.in terms of his 
own needs. 


Ross (1) has pointed out that cases of complete or almost com- 
plete anatomical perseveration include a wide range of diagnoses. 
Probably every worker with projective techniques remembers viv- 
idly the first time he received a perseverative record from a conver- 
sion hysteric. However, X’s record cannot be classified with those 
which are the result of self-imposed limitations on the field of 
content. On the uncolored cards X does not restrict himself to 
anatomical responses. Clearly, the Rorschach is reflecting a serious 
disturbance in the relationship to outer reality. Neither is there 
any indication of the capacity for fantasy thinking which would aid 
in the acceptance and integration of instinctual drives. X’s only 
means of dealing with life is a limited constrictive control which 
he can maintain, as he demonstrates on the Harrower cards and on 
the TAT, only by frequently refusing to respond or by otherwise 
evading the task set for him. 

Further evidence of psychotic thinking is given on the Color 
Form Sorting Test where concrete thinking and ability to make 
simple perceptual shifts are clearly shown. The disturbance in con- 
cept formation seen here and on the Rorschach will probably not 
be easily detected in overt behavior, since verbal generalizations 
are made readily on the Wechsler-Bellevue similarities test. X 
manipulates verbal and numerical symbols, but when he must make 
a generalization to direct a simple performance task he cannot do 
so. It should probably be emphasized at this point that repeated 
neurological and EEG examinations show no evidence of disorders 
of the central nervous system. 


By what means does this man maintain his psychosis in a 
latent rather than a manifest form? The Szondi test reflects the 
struggle taking place between the preparation for outlet and the 
rigid control. 


SUMMARY 


X, who over a period of time has presented a consistent picture 
of neurotic maladjustment, produces a Rorschach record and other 
test data reflecting a type of thinking ordinarily seen in schizo- 
phrenic disturbances. We are probably seeing here an extreme ex- 
ample of Rorschach’s observation that the records of latent schizo- 
phrenics (who may succeed in remaining in that state for a long 
period or even permanently) may deviate from the normal more 
markedly than do those of the manifest schizophrenic. At present, 
X maintains adjustment through the maintenance of strong control 
functions. He achieves conformity with great effort. If his defenses 
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become inadequate, it is probable that a psychotic break with 
reality may result. 

The authors wish to gather more information on such cases 
which present a difficult therapeutic problem and would appreciate 
other workers sharing data with them. 
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The Latency of Latent Schizophrenia’ 
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The case study on latent schizophrenia by Mercer and Wright? 
(5) exemplifies a problem in Rorschach interpretation which has 
been the focus of an attack by Wittenborn and Sarason (9). There 
are occasional Rorschach records which reveal a basic neurotic social 
adjustment or a character disorder which at the same time contain 
indications of psychotic trends. Other Rorschach protocols, strongly 
psychotic in flavor, may contrast markedly with effective social be- 
havior. In such cases the psychotic process is considered underlying 
or latent. Current methods of describing personality dynamics do 
not easily enable the Rorschach worker to oy oem exactly how 
a latent personality trend, unobservable in daily or therapeutic 
behavior, can function in the total personality. It is the purpose of 
this paper to provide a framework for the understanding of such 
latent personality trends. 


The concept of a latent trait seems identical to that of person- 
ality traits as potentialities or tendencies which are not observable 
features of overt behavior at any one moment. Latent schizophrenia 
is not schizophrenia. Rather this diagnosis is basically a prediction 
that under some circumstances — which may be difficult to’ specify 
— the person will show schizophrenic behavior. Similarly, latent 
homosexuality as a descriptive term is a prediction that homosexual 
behavior may eventually be manifested or that the client will at 
some time verbalize homosexual impulses. Why such latent possi- 
bilities are manifest on the Rorschach and are not obvious be- 
haviorally becomes a crucial problem in diagnosis and prediction. 


The problem can be approached in terms of an examination of 
the conditions under which potential behavior becomes overt. Per- 
sonality can be considered in part as a complex pattern of potential 
responses arranged hierarchically with some kinds of response pre- 
ferred by the individual or considered more appropriate in any 
given situation. Psychologically an organizing process occurs which 
involves selective perception of stimulus objects and relationships 
and selective response to them. Thus adaptive behavior depends 


» Sponsored by the Veterans Administration and published with the approval 
of the Chief Medical Director. The statements and conclusions published by 
the author are the result of his own study and do not necessarily reflect the 
opinion or policy of the Veterans Administration. 


2 In keeping with editorial policy which favors discussion of problems raised by 
papers published in this journal, we are including this discussion of problems 
raised by Mercer and Wright’s case study. 
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upon correlation of responses to perceived situations in terms of 
inner needs and outer realities. 


The process of prediction involves formulation of the manner in 
which the individual selects and organizes his responses and evalua- 
tion of the stimulus field within which he responds. The environ- 
ment must be considered because normally behavior varies with 
the situation (1). Accurate prediction, therefore, depends upon the 
completeness with which the stimulus field can be described. 


A major dimension of the stimulus situation is its degree of 
structuredness, varying from maximum clarity, certainty, or uni- 
vocality, to relatively unstructured ambiguity. The significance of 
the degree of stimulus ambiguity lies in the extent to which the 
stimulus provides cues to behavior. When the stimulus is highly 
structured, it has fairly definitive meaning in the sense that certain 
responses are appropriate, if not demanded. Within a cultural group 
specific activities will be considered relevant and specific phenomena 
will be perceived. No stimulus field is so definitively structured as 
to necessitate only one response and no other; rather there are 
varying limits of perceptual possibilities and appropriate responses, 
the nature of which will be defined by the group. In a classroom, 
convention calls for some kinds of activities; a dinner engagement 
calls for others. Both of these situations allow for considerable 
individual variation, but the behavior appropriate to one may not 
be appropriate to the other. Responses to the dinner engagement 
carried out in the classroom situation would be considered in- 
appropriate and evidence of poor social adjustment. 


The bizarre act is one which is inappropriate to the situation as 
perceived and defined by the group. In the weakly structured or 
ambiguous situations, the nature of relevant behavior is more difh- 
cult to define since enormous variations in behavior will occur and 
the demands of the stimulus field are less pronounced. Hence a 
wide range of behavior will be accepted as within the limits of nor- 
mal, socially approved behavior. The more structured the situation, 
the more clear cut are the demands of the situation upon the indi- 
vidual and the narrower is the range of normal response (1). 


Insofar as the function of a stimulus is to provide cues which 
the individual can use in coping with the situation and in gratify- 
ing his needs, the individual can be envisaged as dependent upon 
stimuli. The relative constancy of nature and of accepted group 
practices and the relative consistency of people enable the indivi- 
dual to make implicit assumptions and predictions as to the results 
of his behavior in various situations. Gradually these assumptions 
become organized into a system of internal cues. 


A new situation is interpreted in terms of similar previous ones 
on the basis of a framework conceptualized from their order and 
consistency. When, however, as in the highly ambiguous situation, 
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the individual cannot relate new experiences to old ones, he be- 
comes unable to discover sure guides to action. It is at this point 
that his inner resources become more significant determinants of 
his behavior. The soundness of his judgment will hinge upon his 
capacity to show appropriate behavior despite minimal cues. 

In well-defined social situations it is only the severely malad- 
justed person who is ordinarily perceived by the group as abnormal. 
Mildly maladjusted persons find the social stimulus cues fairly ade- 
quate guides to appropriate action. It is when the situation becomes 
relatively unstructured, when social roles are unspecified, the free- 
dom for social interaction is great, and the cues to relevant behavior 
are diminished that mild abnormality can more easily be detected. 
Essentially the individual reveals more of himself, his schematiza- 
tion of the world, his internal cue system. In the realm of psycho- 
logical testing a similar generalization holds. When a test is highly 
structured, it provides an unambiguous guide pointing to highly 
specific, detailed, and limited perceptual or motor responses. The 
person being tested, unless he is severely psychotic, can find some 
kind of behavior which is appropriate. While a categorical answer 
to a personality questionnaire item can have diagnostic significance 
ona ee basis, the overt behavior of even severely disturbed 
persons is likely to be relevant to the demands of the task upon him. 
At the other extreme, the Rorschach ink blots do not so clearly 
specify what is and what is not a relevant response or which psy- 
chological sets are appropriate. In the less structured blots a variety 
of responses are considered relevant to the situation, although it is 
true that they have diagnostic implications. Even the Rorschach 
cards, however, differ considerably in degrees of structure and in 
the obviousness of certain forms. The significance of popular re- 
sponses lies in the fact that the stimuli are so well structured and so 
congruent with specific cultural data that individuals who fail to 
perceive or misperceive the commonly perceived — are con- 
sidered seriously disturbed. The impression of Rorschach examiners 
that card IX is a particularly difficult card has been corroborated 
by several research investigations (3, 7). The difficulty can be attrib- 
uted at least partly to the relatively unstructured nature of this card 
in comparison to other cards. It is significant that in many cases 
underlying psychotic processes are most often detected on this 
card. It is at once a strength and a pitfall of the Rorschach that it 
is so unstructured. Its strength lies in its capacity to reveal what 
would be latent or potential in structured social situations and its 
danger rests in the frequent attempts to predict overt behavior in 
structured situations from behavior in unstructured ones. This is 
the fallacy of Wittenborn and Sarason’s diatribe against the 
Rorschach (9). 

If all situations could be scaled in terms of degrees of structure, 
it would be possible to describe the degree of maladjustment of any 
individual in terms of the degree of stimulus structure at which he 
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manifested inappropriate behavior or bizarre responses. This 
would indicate the extent to which he is dependent upon stimulus 
cues and, conversely, the efficacy of his internalized cue system. The 
well-adjusted individual will perceive in both structured and un- 
structured situations fairly well-specified concepts which are appro- 
priate to the stimulus and have validity for his cultural group. He 
will have developed internal surrogates for external cues which en- 
able him to function with minimal social or other external guides. 
A psychotic, out of contact with reality, will show divergent be- 
havior when stimuli are moderately well structured. He may per- 
ceive concepts which vary independently of the ink blots or he may 
project concepts which are meaningless or impossible in his culture. 
And a person intermediate between these two groups in personal 
and social adjustment will, when a situation becomes unstructured, 
show relatively unstructured behavior himself; that is, he will grope 
for relevant behavior and tend to use nebulous, poorly specified 
concepts with some anxiety. 

In a wide variety of situations the activities of the overt psy- 
chotic will be culturally irrelevant, personally rather than situa- 
tionally determined, because he is unable to select significant cues 
and appropriate responses. He cannot judge whether his behavior is 
fitting. What is obvious to the normal or mild neurotic is highly 
ambiguous and indeterminate for the psychotic. When situational 
cues are lacking, he is thrown back upon his own inadequate mech- 
anisms for interpreting situations. He tends to live in, for him, a 
chaotic, unstructured world whose cues are eternally indecisive, ill- 
defined, and consequently threatening. Hence he is pathologically 
dependent upon whatever external cues he is able to pick up.* 

Thus psychosis can be considered extreme behavior dependence 
upon external stimulus definition. The patient requires outside 


* To estimate the degree of dependency upon structured cues it may be possible 
to develop a graded series of inkblots of varying clarity and constant form, 
somewhat as Luchins (4) has done with pictures. The degree of overtness of 
the psychotic process could be described in terms of the degree of stimulus 
structure at which bizarreness emerges. 

* The projection of movement into static ink blots necessitates, as Rorschach 
pointed out, a certain degree of independence from stimulus qualities. Furrer 
(2) states pertinently that the absence of M implies a sensory emphasis. Thus 
an extreme extratensive experience balance would mean reliance upon external 

rather than internal ones. The gradual decrement in M described by Skalweit 

(6) in schizophrenics can be understood as a loss of structuring capacity or an 

inability to extract behavioral cues from one’s own interiorized conception of 

the outer world. The dependency of the severely maladjusted and lesser de- 
pendency of the mildly maladjusted on external cues is corroborated inferen- 
tially in a study by Witkin (8). He finds that the tendency to rely upon 
internal rather than external cues in the estimation of verticality is associated 
with maturity. We might predict that the Rorschach protocols of the subjects 

who are less dependent upon exteroceptive cues would be characterized by a 

higher concentration of M. The absence of M may signify overvaluation and 

dependence upon external cues — with or without the capacity to use them 
effectively — or distrust and rejection of inner cues as guides to behavior. 
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forces to define for him his social role or the limits within which 
he must act. Otherwise his behavior is abnormal. Situations such as 
ink blots and free association on the couch are highly ambiguous 
and hence provoke anxiety or panic. Because he is at sea in a welter 
of stimuli which he cannot screen or organize, and from which he 
gains minimum guidance, he is thrown upon his own resources, 
coping techniques, and cue systems. These techniques are likely to 
be infantile, inadequate, and at odds with those of the mature 
members of his group who have developed reliable internal models 
of the outside world. 


The latent schizophrenic is a person who, because of a faulty 
system of internal cues, is pathologically dependent upon external 
cues. When through circumstance of a happy choice of occupation 
or spouse he becomes imbedded in an environmental situation 
which provides him with reliable and valid cues to behavior and 
makes minimum demands upon his capacity to judge, decide, and 
interpret external stimuli, he may function at the superior level 
and appear normal, displaying no psychotic behavior in his inter- 
personal relationships. In some cases this is accomplished by limita- 
tion of the environment to rigid, unchanging, unambiguous situa- 
tions. Certain types of semi-skilled work, for example, clerical jobs 
and farming, appear conducive to holding together potentially 
psychotic personalities. When such individuals are forced away 
from the protection of structured situations, their psychotic poten- 
tial becomes manifest in psychotic episodes as so many apparently 
normal inductees into military service demonstrated. It is not sur- 
prising that so many soldiers had their first psychotic episodes when 
stationed in staging areas, especially after the war when duties and 
obligations came to a nearly abrupt end. 


A Rorschach response furnishes the basis for predicting what an 
individual will do under certain conditions. It is important when 
making such predictions to specify the environmental counterparts 
of the Rorschach situations. Since the inkblots are relatively un- 
structured (although variable in this respect) and provide limited 
cues, it can be predicted that a patient who manifests psychotic 
trends in the Rorschach will manifest psychotic behavior in social 
situations of approximately equal structuredness. A patient who 
responds in bizarre fashion to the least structured material only may 
easily behave socially within non-psychotic limits. The patient who 
reacts bizarrely to the popular areas will in most cases be openly 
psychotic. Thus the presence of bizarreness in the Rorschach does 
not imply overt psychosis. It is the amount of stimulus structure 
which the individual requires to behave appropriately which deter- 
mines whether psychosis is overt or latent. 
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The Picture Frustration Study as a Predictor 
of Overt Aggression 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the course of a previous investigation (1) it was found that 
rather striking differences in the direction of overt aggression — in 
terms of self-injury by patients or of injury to others by patients 
— existed between dissimilar diagnostic groups, and further, that 
direction of aggression had prognostic significance, not only be- 
tween diagnostic groups, but also within groups having the same 
diagnosis. Accident and injury reports in the hospital records 
furnished the behavioral criteria which allowed for the classification 
of patients as extrapunitive, when responsible for injuries to others, 
and intropunitive, when accidentally or deliberately responsible for 
self-injury. The findings (a) that patients tended to repeat the 
behavior leading either to injury to others or-to self-injury, (b) 
that there is a consistency in the direction of the aggression by these 
patients, and (c) that there is a clearly positive relationship be- 
tween this categorization of aggression and clinical improvement, 
make this dichotomy based on overt behavior useful for the descrip- 
tion of individual patients. 

Since a number of the patients used in the study on overt ag- 
gression had been tested with the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration 
Study (4) during the hospitalization in which the accidents and 
injuries referred to above occurred, the possibility of determining 
the efficacy of this projective method in predicting the observed be- 
havior suggested itself. The Picture Frustration Study is said (3, p. 
28) to be a “device for evaluating a person’s characteristic modes 
of reaction in everyday situations of frustration and stress” and 
(3, p. 29) “since the manner in which a person behaves in situations 
of frustration or stress is an important index of his capacity to 
adjust, the information yielded by this test has considerable diag- 
nostic value.” 

Sixty-five patients used in the study of overt aggression had taken 
the Picture Frustration Study (P-F). Since it was not feasible to do 
an exhaustive study of all the possible interrelationships between 
P-F scores and the recorded behavior, the present study deals only 
with the two P-F scores, the E% and I%, which purport to measure 
extrapunitive and intropunitive responses to frustration, respec- 
tively. The data lent themselves to analyses of the consistency be- 
tween “projected” and behavioral evidences of extrapunitiveness 
and intropunitiveness, and secondly to the relative efficacy of “pro- 
jected” and behavioral evidence in predicting clinical improvement. 
The present study will be limited to these two areas. 
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METHOD 


The patients were separated into two groups on the basis of 
their E% and I% scores on the P-F. Those patients whose E% 
scores placed them above Q, in the percentage norms for normal 
subjects, as published by Rosenzweig (5, p. 207) were called extra- 
punitive, and those patients whose 1% scores fell above Q; of the 
same norms were called intropunitive. It should be noted that this 
dichotomy neglects consideration of the type of reaction (O-D, 
E-D, N-P) and impunitive (M%) score. However, since E% and 
1% are routinely computed in scoring the P-F and play an appre- 
ciable part in interpretation, the use of these two scores in them- 
selves seems justifiable. 


Our meaning for extrapunitiveness and intropunitiveness is 
essentially the same as.that of Rosenzweig, who defines (4, p. 8) the 
first as follows: 


Aggression is employed overtly and directed toward the per- 
sonal and impersonal environment in the form of emphasizing 
the extent of the frustrating situation, blaming an outside 
agency for the frustration, or placing some other person under 
obligation to solve the problem in hand. 

Intropunitiveness he defines (4, p. 8) as: 

Aggression is employed overtly, but directed by the subject 
against himself in the form of martyrlike acceptance of the frus- 
tration as beneficial, acknowledgment of guilt or shame, or an 
assumption of responsibility for correcting the frustrating 
situation. 

Insofar as these statements imply actual physical aggression — that 
patients with a high E% score would be expected to assault ag- 
gressively persons in their environment rather than themselves, and 
patients with a high I% score to have “accidents” and self-inflicted 
injuries rather than assaulting others—the present study can be 
considered to be an estimate of the ability of a projective technique 
to give data useful in prediction of overt behavior. 


The use of accident and injury reports as the criterion for the 
expression of aggression has the advantage of furnishing relatively 
objective data, completed by the ward nurse at the time of injury, 
and including data on the nature of the injury as reported by a 
physician. These accidents and injuries occur in sufficient numbers 
to provide ample material for a study of patterns of aggression (1). 
Patients manage, despite the best supervision, to assault other 
patients and staff members, and also to fall, burn, cut, and other- 
wise injure themselves. While it is not possible to assess the meanin 
of a particular act by a patient as to its value to him in terms o 
motivation, guilt, emotional release, or satisfaction of needs, dif- 
ferences in direction of overt aggression have prognostic value (as 
well as being related to personality differences) in individual 
cases (1). 
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By combining the dichotomy based on high P-F E% and 1% 
scores with the dichotomy based on the direction of overt aggres- 
sion, a correlation in the form of a phi-coefficient! was computed 
to estimate the degree of relationship existing between a “projective 
test” and recorded evidence of behavior. The relative efficacy of the 
projective data and the objective data in predicting outcome of 
treatment was the second comparison made. Using the same cri- 
terion of clinical improvement reported in the previous study (1), 
Chi-squares were computed (a) nae the dichotomy based on 
overt aggression and clinical improvement-unimprovement and (b) 
between the dichotomy based on the P-F and clinical improvement- 
unimprovement. This permitted the determination of the relative 
power of prediction for the two sources of data on aggression. 


RESULTS 

There were 65 patients (who had been hospitalized at Western 
Psychiatric Institute and Clinic) whose overt aggression patterns 
had been studied (1) and for whom P-F data was available. Forty- 
five were found to have E% or 1% scores higher than Qs, given in 
the test norms. The number of cases in the two categories was 
approximately equal (Table I). The sample was almost equally 
divided between schizophrenic and non-schizophrenic patients. 

Seventeen of the 45 patients with high E% or I% scores had 
been classed as extrapunitive in overt assaultive behavior and the 
remaining. twenty-eight had been classed as intropunitive on the 
basis of self-injury. The phi-coefficient of .09 between the two P-F 
scores and the direction of overt aggression is negligible and not 
significant. This lack of relationship between the two measures is 
grossly apparent from the distribution presented in Table I. 


Tas.e I — The Relationship between Direction of Aggression on 
the Picture-Frustration Study and in Overt Behavior 


Overt 
E I Totals 
E% 10 14 24 
p-F* 
1% 7 14 21 
Totals eg ~ 28° ~ 45 
* Scores > Q; @ = -09 


Using the dichotomy based on overt aggression and comparing 
it with clinical recovery or improvement, it is found that for the 
present sample overt aggression is significant in its prognostic effi- 
cacy at better than the .001 level of confidence. (X? = 12.50 for one 
degree of freedom.) This indicates that differences as great or 
greater than those found might be expected to occur by chance one 





2 Perhaps the better technique would have been to use tetrachoric correlation 
with widespread classes—however the phi allowed for a quick check on what is 
apparent from the distribution. 
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time in a thousand (Table II). The predictive efficacy of the P-F 
treated the same way and against the same criteria is not significant. 
(X? = .60 for one degree of freedom. See Table III.) 


Taste II — The Relationship between Direction of Overt 
Aggression and Outcome of Treatment 





Overt 
E I Totals 
Improved 8 28 36 
Unimproved 20 9 29 
Totals “28 37 65 


a == 1 


Taste III — The Relationship between Direction of Aggression 
on the Picture-Frustration Study and Outcome of Treatment 


P-F* 
E% i 3 Totals 
Improved 17 1] 28 
Unimproved 7 9 16 
Totals 24 20 44 
* Scores > Q; X? = .60 


It should be noted, however, that of the 65 cases in the sample 
having P-F records 70% had either E% or 1% scores exceeding Qs, 
for a normal population. This would indicate that while it is not 
possible to predict the direction of overt aggression from these 
scores on the P-F, there are significant differences in the frequency 
of excessively high scores between a patient and non-patient group.” 

One other interesting trend was seen in the data. Of the cases 
exhibiting outgoing aggression on the wards but who had high I% 
scores on the P-F none responded to treatment. The number of cases 
here was only six, so that it is not possible to deal statistically with 
the data. However, this finding needs to be followed up since it is 
suggestive that an antithetical pattern between the two measures of 
aggression may point to a very poor prognosis. 


DISCUSSION 


The present investigation did not find a relationship between 
high EY and I% scores of patients on the Picture Frustration Study 
and the direction of aggression which the patients exhibit on the 
wards as determined by accident and injury reports. It is possible 
that the present nomothetic treatment of cases has not utilized all 
of the interrelated factors to be obtained from the P-F and that 
clinical interpretation of the data might have resulted in a more 
meaningful separation of cases. Whether a more global interpreta- 
tion of P-F scores, or a different criterion could have produced 
different results is beyond the scope of the present study. 





2 A separate analysis was made for scores below Qi. The results indicated no 
significant relationships. 
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While Rosenzweig’s (2) classification of reactions to frustration 
seems meaningful and useful in experimental investigation, it is 
possible that a paper and pencil test may not be entirely adequate 
to elicit responses which can be accepted as predictions of behavior. 
The scoring system of the P-F assumes identification with one par- 
ticular figure. The possibility exists, however, that the subject may 
identify with the frustrating individual rather than the one frus- 
trated. The contention that subjects are projecting onto the draw- 
ings without knowing that they are revealing something about them- 
selves is also difficult to accept. And even if one can grant for the 
moment that patients are projecting onto the designated speaker, of 
what validity are the unreal, pictured and depersonalized “projec- 
tive” materials for eliciting behavior which is representative of the 
patient’s interpersonal maladjustments and his reactions to stress 
and real frustration? Clinical evidence indicates that behavior dis- 
orders involve largely social or bisocial interaction, and it would 
seem reasonable that the most effective source of data for use in 
both description and prediction would be gathered in controlled, 
but real and ego-involving, contexts. It is a truism that what people 
say does not always correspond to what they do. It is likely that 
some individuals can be very aggressive in a situation involving 
line drawings and quite different in a flesh-and-blood social con- 
text; or the converse, can be quite conforming on the non-ego- 
involving test and quite uncontrolled in real life. 

The idea of presenting a subject with a simple frustrating ex- 
perience and then categorizing his response or pattern of responses 
still seems to be a good one. However, the situation should be real, 
not a schematic representation constituting a mild intellectual chal- 
lenge or mere conformity to socially acceptable verbal platitudes or 
stereotypes. Whether a better technique than a paper and pencil 
test can be found remains to be demonstrated. One possibility can 
be mentioned. In a group-therapy project being conducted at May- 
view State Hospital one of the most productive procedures has been 
found to be simple psychodrama built around situations found in 
the Picture Frustration Study.’ Patients play the roles of the frus- 
trating agents and each patient in turn is asked to demonstrate his 
unprepared reaction to the frustration. In this way the identifica- 
tion role is defined by the situation. For example, in Situation 2 of 
the P-F, two women are shown standing beside a table with a broken 
vase at their feet. One woman is saying, “How awful! That was my 
mother’s favorite vase.” In the group, several patients act in this 
situation in turn and then the group discusses the merits of the 
various reactions. It is not difficult to see how a simple modification 
of this technique could be used to obtain data which describe a 
patient’s usual mode of response to frustration. If behavior is the 


* The authors are indebted to Dorothea M. Smith, psychologist, and to Arnold 
Friedhoff, M.D., for this illustration, and for their permission to let us ob- 
serve the group-therapy members engaged in acting in the above-mentioned 
situations. 
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best model of behavior, then it would seem reasonable to expect 
that a realistic situation would have advantage over tests which 
have less impact on the total personality. 

It might also be possible to modify this technique so as to obtain 
different validation criteria for the P-F. Subjects could take the P-F 
in the conventional way. Then they could be asked to act out a 
number of the situations in order to make data available for cate- 
gorizing their habitual modes of response. It would then be possible 
to compare their responses in the two situations and also to test 
each against an outside criteria for predictive value both for be- 
havior and prognosis. 


SUMMARY 


In comparing the direction of overt aggression shown by patients 
with the direction of aggression inferred from the Picture Frustra- 
tion Study the following conclusions appear warranted for the 
sample used: 

1. There is no significant relationship between cases having P-F 
scores in the top quartile of E% and 1% and the direction of overt 
aggression exhibited by the patients on the wards. 

2. Direction of overt aggression has been shown to be valuable 
in indicating prognosis; the direction of aggression as it is indicated 
by the P-F shows no relationship to prognosis. 

3. While the number of cases is insufficient to warrant a definite 
statement, there is some indication that where overt behavior is 
extrapunitive and the I% (intropunitive) score on the P-F is high, 
the prognosis is extremely poor. 

4. Nearly 70% of the patients in this sample had either E% or 
1% scores above Q; of a normal group. This suggests that while 
these scores alone are not predictive of overt aggression there are 
significant differences betweén a patient and wey eae group in 
the frequency of excessively high scores on one or the other of these 
factors. 

It is suggested that these findings may be accounted for by the 
possible inadequacies of a paper and pencil test of reactions to 
frustration. A suggestion concerned with a more ego-involving pro- 
cedure is advanced along with another possible validation pro- 
cedure. 
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The Effect of Situational Factors on the TAT: 
A Note on the TAT’s of Two Nazi Leaders 


LEOPOLD BELLAK 
New York University 


The Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) records of two Nazi 
leaders, Julius Streicher and Alfred Rosenberg, are presented here 
primarily for the purpose of discussing a purely technical point: 
the problem of the possible influence of situational contemporary 
factors on TAT records. Incidentally, a few remarks can be made 
on the dynamics of the personality of these internationally known 
criminals. 


The tests were given in German and then translated as carefully 
as possible.! Both men were in prison at the time, after the failure 
of what to them was a life’s work, awaiting a nearly certain death 
at the gallows. Since their TAT’s have no specific outstanding 
merit in and by themselves, and for the sake of brevity, only a few 
illustrative stories will be presented from each record. 


Streicher 


Julius Streicher probably deserved more than any other top 
ranking Nazi the clinical diagnosis of psychopathy (in the sense of 
a person with an undeveloped superego). His newspaper, Der 
Stuermer was full of perverse, pornographic literature and pictures. 
He pulled out men’s beards and engaged personally in whippings 
and other expressions of sadism and uninhibited impulses. His 
intelligence was the lowest of all the Nazis tested at Nueremberg. 
Below we present four of his TAT stories. 


3BM. Kurt Heinz is the only son of the manufacturer Grundher. Just as 
the proverb says, “one child is a misfortune,” so it turned out to be in this case. 
All of Kurt Heinzes wishes were fulfilled both by his father and his mother. 
There was nothing denied him. He was both Mama’s and Papa’s boy—but an 
unfortunate child. Although his father told him: “Kurt Heinz, never take the 
revolver I have in my night table,” the spoiled child did what he had secretly 
decided to do. While the father and mother were going walking, he took the 
revolver out of the bedroom, and said to his friend, Lothar: “Stand against the 
wall, I'll put an apple on your head and I'll play William Tell. Stand against 
the wall. You will see, nothing will happen. I'll shoot the apple off your head.” 
Kurt Heinz suddenly realizes the consequences of disobedience. Greatly disturbed 
and repentant, he waits for the return of his parents with the determination to 
tell his father: “Father, you were right when you warned me. I have learned 
enough from this moment to last me a lifetime. Father, I promise you, you will 
never have any more trouble with me.” 


4. He is an artist. His model is sitting half naked on the sofa. Suddenly, 
the door opens and his girl friend surprises him in his studio, having just 





» The tests were given by Dr. G. M. Gilbert, in his official capacity as Army 
Prison Psychologist at Nueremberg; he reported on his experiences elsewhere 
(6). The present author is greatly indebted to Dr. Gilbert for making these 
TAT records available to him. 
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returned from a vacation and has surprised him in this intimate episode in the 
studio. “Why do you do this to me,” she says to him. “Didn’t you promise to 
think only of me, when I left you? Didn’t you say, when you kissed me goodbye 
that I am the only girl in your heart? Speak, why do you turn away? Can’t you 
look me in the eye any more? His eyes turned far away and he said: “I did not 
want to be unfaithful to you; I fought against it—but some demon in me caused 
me to forget for a moment—only for a moment. We'll talk about this later. 
Go now. Leave me alone with the girl. I'll talk to her and explain how this 
came about and why it had to be this way.” After the girl left, the young 
painter knocked on the door of the adjoining room and said: “Now we can 
talk.” He looked at her with a penetrating look, as if to say, “We don’t have to 
talk—you understood me when you left.” She gave him both hands, and said to 
him: “My dear friend, I feel that I have not lost you. You are alive in me, and 
will always be in me. Your love excuses the moment you forgot me.” (Now let 
loose, and tell me what you really think). Of course, she is a mulatto; the artist 
is a fine type, with bright eyes and blond hair, is surprised by his mulatto lover 
at the moment that a blond, blue-eyed Nordic girl came to pose for him. The 
mulatto makes accusations that he is two-timing her with the blond. He is 
silent—if he were to talk he would say “I loved you only with lust. There is 
blood in you which prevents me from possessing your soul. Blood attracts blood. 
My true love belongs to the blond girl, with whom I wanted to enjoy this hour.” 
5. The woman opens the door and says to her snoring husband: “Come on, 
the food is on the table.” But the man says: “As long as I am eating, please 
stay in the kitchen, because when I see that face of yours I lose my appetite.” 
8BM. There was a duel. The two men had fought over a woman. Two 
doctors are busy trying to get the bullet out of the wounded one’s body. The 
victor turns away from the operation and looks thoughtfully into the distance. 
He knows that he was the guilty one and his bullet has apparently killed an 
innocent man. He is thinking about it—self accusations about the injustices of 
fate in this duel. He says with bitterness: It’s a terrible thing that I, the guilty 


one, am victorious, and the innocent one, who had a right to kill me, had to 
lose his life.” 


Streicher’s story to picture #3BM shows the hero engaging in a 
forbidden aggressive act—wounding his friend with a_ pistol. 
Though the hero repents verbally, the story is without regard for 
the wounded victim, and without actual punishment for the aggres- 
sive hero. In this the theme differs markedly from similar stories 
of neurotics or well adjusted people, who may express various forms 
of retribution or remorse; the hero might be punished by the par- 
ents, by the police or court, or might be considering or committing 
suicide, and might think of a variety of ways of apologizing and 
attempting to console the hero. 


Story #8 shows a similar theme: against the background of an 
Oedipal theme, the hero appears guilty and yet, in the duel is per- 
mitted to kill the innocent man, without punishment or conse- 
quence except some very superficial verbalization in form of a 
monologue. We have found in past experience (1) that the rela- 
tionship between a crime committed in the stories to the TAT and 
the punishment meted out to the guilty one by the subject, is an 
excellent measure of the strength of the superego: the more severe 
the punishment in relation to the crime, the more severe a superego 
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we deal with, and vice versa. In the case of Streicher, we can cer- 
tainly say that the punishment is much less than to be expected by 
any civilized mores and thus can conclude that he hardly suffered 
from a severely controlling superego. 


Similarly, in story #4 and #6 one can observe the aggressive, 
unkind, primitive attitude toward women and the utter lack of 
guilt feelings: he uses a glib rationalization for his unfaithfulness 
by ascribing it to some demon within him—a not infrequent mecha- 
nism in young children, (particularly postencephalitic ones). His 
attitude towards women in story #4 leaves room for speculation 
about his possibly identifying Jews with them—seeing them as an 
inferior race—and its ultimate relationship to his feeling about his 
mother; but this is outside our present frame of reference. 


Rosenberg 


Alfred Rosenberg was the original theoretician, or rather the 
mythologist, of the Nazi party, of Aryanism and racialism. He 
emphasized the cultural values of early Germanism, urged a return 
to the pre-Christian religious cults, and a love for unadulterated 
nature. In conflict with other Nazi leaders, he fell into disgrace 
years before the final debacle. Below we are presenting seven of his 
TAT stories. 


3BM. This is a woman who has had little happiness in her life and had 
no pleasure in her work. She has just fallen in love with an adventurer, full of 
fantastic hopes. She clung to this last hope of her womanly existence and 
sacrificed all her savings to him. When the lover began to notice that her money 
was becoming exhausted, he began to desert her until she finally realized one 
day that he had left her completely. When she realized this, her last hope was 
lost and she just collapsed. This moment is represented in the picture. It shows 
a woman who is not beautifully built, with ugly hands and fingernails, crying 
on the sofa. She is middle-aged and has no further hopes. 


7BM. In a popular restaurant, a carefree young man gets acquainted with 
a man of the world. The old man sees a new victim in the young man. He in- 
troduces the young man into a circle of young adventurers and adventuresses. 
In the course of time the young man drinks and gambles his fortune away so 
that he finally must tell the old man that he is no longer in a position to con- 
tinue this wild life. At this moment the friendship of the old man ceases and 
he considers whether to leave him for good or to advise him how to get money 
by underhanded means. The picture shows the scheming old man and the dis- 
illusioned young man at this moment. 


9BM. An adventurous youth gets tired of his home. The peaceful exis- 
tence in his mother’s home has become boring. He decides to go bumming and 
see life in the raw. On the way he runs into a vagabond party. A Negro who 
has run away from his boss and other similar characters,are looking for jobs 
with little work and good pay. The young man joins this trio; they do some 
work on farms along the way and the young man notices that each time they 
leave a place they take something with them. But that was not what he left his 
home for. He finally decides that adventuring doesn’t have to be combined with 
stealing and such things. On a hot afternoon, all four lie down on the grass for 
a rest ... The three tramps fall asleep and our young man now has time to look 
them over. He decides that they are rather brutal company with whom he could 
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not live very long. Having taken a good look at his comrades, he decides to 
leave them. He gets up slowly as they lie there snoring and decides to look for 
better company for his adventurous spirit. 


10. A loving mother notices how her daughter has become gradually 
estranged from her. All her admonitions to be careful in her selection of friends 
are laughingly rejected. The estrangement between mother and daughter be- 
comes greater and greater. The daughter trusts herself entirely to her lover and 
ignores all warnings from her mother. One day the daughter realizes that her 
friend has left town without saying a word. She learns from her friend that he 
does not intend to return but has left for a foreign country. Betrayed in all her 
hopes, she returns to her mother. The latter receives her with understanding 
and love. This is the moment of the expression of motherly love, with an at- 
tempt to show that the daughter intends to be more careful in the future. 

12. In a little town there lived an old man who had all kinds of mysterious 
magnetic and telepathic powers. It was said that he could often, though not 
always, produce cures by this means. One day he is asked for help by a worried 
mother. She tells him of. her son who has recently become somewhat mentally 
disturbed. He suffered from attacks of mental depression. Little incidents appear 
to him like the persecution of bitter enemies and he has become quite sick and 
desperate. The old man follows the woman to her son. He sits at his bed, 
listens to the young man’s stories and then strokes him gently on the temples. 
At the same time he explains all these incidents in a calm manner and in a 
short time, the boy falls asleep. The next day he wakes up refreshed and 
after some further visits the anxiety actually disappears and he can again associ- 
ate freely with his friends. 

17BM. The acrobat is pulling himself up for his trapeze act. At the other 
side of the circus he sees an old colleague doing a new stunt. He holds still for 
awhile and watches this new stunt. His attitude is half wonder and _ half 
jealousy. He grasps his rope more tightly and says to himself, after watching 
a while, that he could never perform such a stunt with all his strength. Thus 
depressed, he climbs down again and refuses to perform any stunts that day. 

19. A schoolboy had many friends who were artistically talented. One was 
musical; another had written some stories. And so the boy was also inspired to 
take up some form of art. He fried painting. Since he could not succeed in 
spite of all efforts, he took lessons from a well-known painter, in order to be 
able to compete with his friends. He pursued this study with great interest and 
just as his friends indulged in fantasy on the piano, he wanted to make pictorial 
compositions. He painted clouds and waves. But when he finished a painting 
like that and showed it to his friends, he got only a storm of laughter. It was 
evident that without talent, even painting was a book with seven seals. That 
was probably the story of the man who painted this picture. 


In story #3 Rosenberg identifies with a girl who has fallen in 
love with an adventurer who promptly deserts the girl and leaves 
her depressed. 


Story #10 is repetition of this theme, with the one addition that 
the mother is left by a hapless girl, who, however, returns to the 
understanding maternal care after having been left by the faithless 
man. Story #7 is only a slight variation of the theme in that a 
young man comes under the spell of a ruthless adventurer, who is 
about to desert the youngster as soon as he is exploited. In story 
#9 the hero leaves what he specifies as his mother’s home, for bad 
company, which he soon becomes disenchanted with. 
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In these stories it appears that Rosenberg identifies himself with 
a girl, or a young man, seduced and exploited and betrayed by a 
figure which one must strongly suspect of representing Hitler him- 
self. Aside from the feminine-homosexual relationship of Rosen- 
berg to Hitler, which these stories suggest, it becomes apparent that 
our subject had a strong mother fixation. A tone of depression and 
hopelessness can be noted throughout all responses. The bad com- 
pany which the hero gets into in #9 probably represents the Nazi 
party, for the plundering and brutality of which our subject ex- 
presses belated disdain. 

Story #12 again shows the general tone of depression, with 
awareness of a mental disturbance in the hero, and a wishful 
ending. This is the only story in which a male figure is seen as 
benign; it must be pointed out though, that even here the male is 
helpful only through the instrumentality and care of the mother. 
Story #17 also shows hopelessness and depression in a competition 
that may well refer to the higher star of Joseph Goebbels. Story 
#19 speaks of a young man who tries to learn from a well-known 
painter, in vain. It is most likely a repetition of the themes of 
the earlier stories, Hitler being the house painter and erstwhile 
illustrator of picture postcards who achieved quite some notoriety. 
The bitter criticism, at the same time, against the unsuccessful 
painter, may well be directed against Hitler himself, in a not un- 
usual condensation of the theme and the main identification 
figures. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Selected TAT stories of Julius Streicher and Alfred Rosenberg 
were presented and analyzed only in part, following informally and 
non-systematically the general principles of TAT analysis described 
by the author elsewhere (1,2). Streicher appeared in the TAT as 
a man of great physical and verbal aggressiveness and with a primi- 
tively lustful and despising attitude towards women. At the same 
time he showed an absence of superego functioning consistent 
with the diagnosis of psychopathy. Rosenberg appeared markedly 
depressed. He seems to have had a passive homosexual attachment 
to Hitler, identifying himself twice as a girl in this relationship. 
He also reveals a strong fixation on his mother. 

Both men were in jail, expecting to be hanged, all their desires 
and hopes doomed. Even so, our brief and simple analysis of their 
TAT records shows widely differing personalities despite the over- 
whelming contemporary situational factors to which both were 
equally exposed at the time of the administration of the TAT. The 
stories not published are consistent with this statement except for 
the fact that some depressive overtones also appear in some stories 
of Streicher, though mostly as superficial religious speculation. 

These TAT’s then, we believe, throw some light on the much 
discussed point of the possible invalidating influence of contem- 
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porary situational factors on the over-all validity of the TAT. 
While the current mood of depression enters into the stories of 
both men, there is evidence to show that nevertheless clearly differ- 
ent personalities emerge; the essential character structure revealed 
is consistent with the historically known facts about these two men, 
and may be taken to represent the more stable, permanent and sig- 
nificant features of their make-up. Thus, the influence of contem- 
porary situational factors does not seem to effect the validity of 
the TAT as a method of clearly demonstrating the essential dy- 
namics of personality. Furthermore, these two TAT records con- 
firm previous work of this investigator (3) which showed that such 
current experiences as experimentally provoked anger or depres- 
sion (4,5) did not effect disadvantageously the fundamental valid- 
ity of the personality structure revealed in the TAT. 
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The Concept of Integration and The Rorschach Test 
as a Measurement of Personality Integration’ 


CHARLOTTE BUHLER 
University of Southern California 


DEFINITIONS OF INTEGRATION 


Since Herbert Spencer introduced it, the concept of integration 
has been used with increasing frequency to designate the unifica- 
tion of physiological and psychological processes to the whole of an 
action or of a personality. In his theory of evolution, Spencer dis- 
criminates three developmental levels: (a) The level of an undiffer- 
entiated mass activity; (b) the level of differentiated parts acting 
more or less autonomously; and (c) the level of integrated action, 
based upon interdependence of parts. Corresponding to this evolu- 
tion, Spencer conceived of a dissolution, that is a retroverse se- 
quence of these phases. 

It was John Hughlings Jackson (3) who applied this latter idea 
to neurology and psychiatry and who postulated four levels of 
evolution and dissolution. He accepted Spencer’s three levels, but 
subdivided the integration level into a level of increasing integra- 
tion, defined as wider representation, and a level of increasing co- 
operation, defined as greater association. Dissolution levels were 
just the reverse of Jackson’s four evolution levels. 

Charles Sherrington (5) was also strongly influenced by Spen- 
cer. He defined life itself as “integrated coherence” and thought 
of a “chemical organizer” (enzymes). Integration by the nervous 
system is, according to him, only a special type of organization by 
means of signals. 

Gardner Murphy (4) interpreted and used Spencer differently. 
He coordinated the evolution theory with the modern field theory. 
He defined Spencer’s three levels as three tension levels, and he 
defined integration as that which is achieved by functional dom- 
inance of some region in a tension pattern. This functional dom- 
inance brings about functional unity of the organism and the 
achievement of a central value, being defined as arising from defi- 
nite wants (4, p. 272). Functional unity is not always easily 
achieved, because there are conflicting tendencies. Integration in 
this case depends upon the ability to discover “the qualities of the 
self which, being dominant over all else, must be enhanced and 
maintained through the decision” (4, p. 327). The “capacity” for 
such integration depends “both upon constitutional factors and 
upon a life history of relative freedom from such tense decision 
situations, and partly also upon intellectual and emotional factors 
which have permitted successful training in the re-grouping of 
tension-producing stimuli” (4, p. 327f). 





2 This paper has been read at the meeting of the Society of Projective Tech- 
niques, Den 


ver, September, 1949. 
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The term integration was not common in psychoanalysis until 
Thomas French in 1941 made a penetrating analysis of goal, mecha- 
nism and integrative field (2). This study is a “dynamic analysis 
of goal-directed behavior”, and French refuted as a pseudo-mechan- 
ical concept the idea that ‘a wish is a simple force tending toward 
fulfillment that requires no further analysis.” He declared that 
“the efforts of an organism to fulfill a wish involve a complex 
process of integration” (2, p. 7). 

In combining gestalt-psychological concepts with ideas of his 
own, French’s main concepts are those of a cognitive field, an inte- 
grative capacity, an integrative task and an executive task. Essen- 
tially, the integrative capacity is the ability to withstand tensions of 
antagonistic strivings and of subsidiary goals. ‘These tensions rep- 
resent the integrative task. Disintegration occurs, according to 
French, when the integrative capacity is not sufficient to cope with 
the integrative task. There is a confused resultant direction when 
in cases of insurmountable difficulties, the end goal loses its domi- 
nance and subsidiary goals become ends in themselves, or when 
there is a struggle for dominance between competing goals. Dis- 
placement of energy and disregard of external reality may then 
take place. Disintegration can also involve predominantly the 
executive aspect of the process. Strong emotions tend to undermine 
the capacity to subordinate one’s motor energies to purposive ac- 
tivity. Diffuse motor activity may be the result. 

French did not relate different types or degrees of disintegra- 
tion to different illnesses as Jackson did. He also did not show 
different integrative patterns. 

While Sherrington thought of special “organizers” in the living 
system that produce integration, Murphy and French, building on 
the work of Lewin, considered integration a resultant of a tension 
structure. / 

French gave details which can well be related to factors measured 
by the Rorschach. Relevant are the following of his points: 
(a) Drives, needs, tensions are not goal-fulfilling forces, but require 
integrative action; and (b) Goal-fulfilling behavior presupposes: 
that the system’s total tensions do not exceed the integrative ca- 
pacities; that competing, antagonistic and subsidiary goals do not 
replace the main goal; that strong emotion does not undermine the 
executive organization of behavior; and that there is confidence 
and phantasy of wish-fulfillment in fusion with the original drive. 


Basic RORSCHACH SCORES 


In psychological personality measurement, the concept of integra- 
tion and disintegration has had little use. Without prior expecta- 
tion or hypothesis, our statistical treatment of Rorschach test mate- 
rial led to the discrimination of levels which appear to be person- 
ality disintegration levels (1). 

These levels were obtained by means of the Basic-Rorschach- 
Score, a figure which is the remainder obtained when signs with 
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negative weights are subtracted from signs with positive weights. 

Pertinent to further discussion is a brief resume of relevant data 
on the Distribution of our B-R-Scores. 

Some 500 Basic-Rorschach-Scores obtained from patients class- 
ified by psychiatrists in 16 clinical categories ranged from —30 to 
+30. An arbitrary division into four groups was made and they 
were called Four-Basic-Rorschach-Score levels. They are +30 to 
+15 (Group I); +15 to 0 (Group II); 0 to —15 (Group III) ; 
—15 to —30 (Group IV). 

Studies were made of (a) the distribution of Rorschach signs 
on these four levels; (b) the distribution of clinical groups on these 
four levels. 

The sign distribution resulted, after a detailed statistical analy- 
sis, in highs and lows on all four levels which were statistically im- 
portant. Interpreting the patterns of these highs and lows, we felt 
that we could distinguish four group personalities. 

The sign pattern of the level II group personality expresses the 
conflict between immediate and deferred satisfactions, essentially 
the neurotic conflict which seems resolved in the sign pattern of 
the level I personality, the so-called “adequate”, personality. 

The level IV personality shows an overthrow of the ego-organi- 
zation in that the coordination between existing strivings, executive 
tendencies, and reality awareness no longer succeeds. 

The level III personality shows patterns of impairment, that is 
to say, temporary or partial abandonment of unification of striv- 
ings. 

These four levels were defined in terms of their basic character- 
istics as levels of (I) adequacy, (II) conflict, (III) defect, and 
(IV) reality loss. 

Having obtained these apparently meaningful patterns, we must 
ask how and why they are possible. Let us for a moment forget 
signs and sign patterns and approach the question from another 
angle. 

A subject is given ten inkblots. He perceives strange form and 
color patterns; his imagination, memories, emotions are aroused; 
his problem is to organize all this material under the total impact 
of this whole situation; his ability to achieve this organization re- 
flects in various ways his own inner organization. The degree to 
which he is able to unify his perceptual impressions and their total 
impact on his inner life finds representation in his Rorschach per- 
formance. In other words, the Rorschach task appears to be highly 
representative of critical life situations. 

Therefore, the Rorschach might be called, in French’s terms, an 
integrative task which tests atid measures the individual’s integra- 
tive capacity. The Rorschach also demonstrates many aspects (per- 
haps in the statistical sense of the word “factors”) involved in this 
unification process. 

The next step would then be to analyze the variety of integra- 
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tion or disintegration structures of groups as well as of individual 
cases. The factorial analysis that will have to be employed in this 
procedure, as far as groups are concerned, will have to do with sign 
patterns representative of integrating or disintegrating factors. The 
sign distributions point the way to the establishment and interpre- 
ation of integrative and disintegrative patterns, which—although 
obtained empirically and statistically—can be successfully related 
to French’s basic theoretical construction. 


The level I personality (adequacy level) shows in statistical 
terms the following integrative patterns: 
, (1) A strong unified motivation (good M:FM proportion) . 

(2) Controlled, although well developed emotionality [FC> 
(CF+C) , sumC—3- ]. 

(3) Adequate reality awareness (F% between 20 and 45). 

(4) Adequate confidence and wish-fulfilling phantasy (W:M= 
approximately 2:1). 

(5) Adequate executive tendencies (good W%) . 

(6) Adequate total tension (m), together with a factor that 
we a to French’s constituents, namely the following. 

(7) An adequately functioning signal-and-communication sys- 
tem that indicates equilibrium disturbances (internal 
equilibrium: k+K, FK) (social relationship equilibrium: 
Fc, c, P). 

The et patterns on level II (conflict level) are: 

(1) Conflicting motivations (as expressed in FM:M_ propor- 
tion) . 

(2) Flooding emotions which disrupt execution [ (CF+C) > 
FC]; or repressed emotionality [(CF+C) absent or very 
low, sum C below 3}. 

(3) Disregard or blocking of reality (F% below 20 or above 
45 . 


(4) High total tension (high m) . 

(5) Disequilibrium in the signal-and-communication system 
(disproportionate shadings, excessive k+K, FK, excessive 
Fc, c, P). 

The disintegrative patterns on level III (impairment or inade- 

quacy level) are: 

(1) Excessive relaxation needs, out of proportion to goal- 
setting, deferring or tension-tolerating reactions (excessive 
FM%, low M, low or absent m). 

(2) Lack of resourcefulness in goal-setting (high A%) which 
blocks new ideas. 

(3) Defective, abnormal or flooding emotions [ (Sum C very 
low or very high) , (CF+C) absent or excessive]. 

(4) Tendencies to inadequate sensitivity (low or absent Fc), 
insecurity (c>Fc), imadequate danger signals (absent 
k+-K, FK), or excessive apprehension and anxiety (excess- 
ive FK, k+K). 
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(5) Tendency to reality blocking (F% above 45) . 

The defect lies in the fact that there is great disproportion be- 
tween different tendencies so that the system is thrown completely 
out of balance. The balance-restoring integrative factors are in- 
sufficiently aroused or not available, partly as a result of a defective 


signal-and-communication system, which is out of order or de- 
stroyed. 


The disintegrative patterns on level IV (reality loss) are: 

(1) Faulty perception (F—; contaminations) . 

(2) Reality-unrelated and fixed ideas (confabulations, refer- 
ences, excessive repetitions) . 

(3) Reality blocking (F% above 45). 

(4) Loss of equilibrium between actual motivation (M, FM) 
and wish-fulfilling phantasy and confidence (aspiration 
focus; W:M). 

(5) Aimless executive tendencies or tendency to diffuse motor 
or mental activity (W% excess) . 

(6) Defective or destroyed signal-and-communication system 
with loss of sensitivity and loss of social relatedness (Fc, 
c absent, P less than 5). : 


This paper is a report of work in progress. The plan is to check 
the hypothesis of integrative and disintegrative patterns, using 
many individual cases as well as group analyses. It is hoped that 
these studies will support the theory that the BR-Score and the 
BR-Score levels measure integration levels. If the hypothesis proves 
valid, it is planned to develop diagnostic sign-patterns in terms of 
personality integration structures and levels. 


SUMMARY 


After discussion of various definitions of the concept of integra- 
tion, the studies of Thomas French were found to fit well within 
the personality structure analysis as it results from the Basic- 
Rorschach-Score studies. The BR-Score distribution had led to 
statistically established and theoretically interpreted significant sign 
patterns which were defined as four group personalities on four 
integration levels. In the present study, the integrative patterns of 
these four group personalities were analyzed in detail and related 
to French’s concepts of integrative and disintegrative processes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pichot, Pierre. Les Tests Mentaux en Psychiatrie. Vol. 1. Instru- 
ments et Methodes. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. 
Pp. 236. Paper bound. 


In the first volume of his intended two-volume treatment of 
diagnostic psychological testing, Pichot presents a critical summary 
of many tests used in diagnostic work with patients. In the char- 
acteristic French clinical tradition Pichot stresses the personality 
setting which is sampled by a particular test rather than the norma- 
tive approach. He is not, however, condescending to statistical 
criteria. There is critical attention to problems of reliability and 
validity. He displays good working familiarity with American and 
British psychometric research and quotes profusely from recent sta- 
tistical and clinical publications in English-speaking countries and 
from the “globalistic German-Swiss” school. Pichot makes effective 
use of both approaches by insisting that all tests are of personality 
and by applying the same technical methods and criteria to all. 


He has arbitrarily subdivided the first volume into two parts. 
Part I is a discussion and description of tests of efficiency. Here he 
summarizes and evaluates historic and contemporary scales for 
intellectual measurement and assessment of deterioration, referring 
to Thurstone’s Primary Mental Abilities, Halstead’s work, most of 
the current tests of deficit, and some of the European work which is 
less familiar in this country. Tests such as the Shipley-Hartford 
and Hunt-Minnesota are relegated, perhaps justly, to a few lines. 
While he mentions a few older American “Aptitude tests”, Pichot 
is clearly on unfamiliar ground and his coverage is totally inade- 
quate. 


An entire chapter is devoted to interest comparison and scatter 
analysis, emphasizing methodological considerations rather than 
specific diagnostic ones. The emphasis throughout the discussion of 
intellectual functioning is on patterns of cognitive factors. 


In the second part of the book, devoted to the arbitrarily de- 
limited “personality tests”, there is emphatic skepticism regarding 
the value of the questionnaire approach to personality except to 
limited practical problems, such as selection. The applied psychol- 
ogy movement is comparatively feeble in France. Projective tests 
are described fairly extensively for a book of this type and with 
cautious enthusiasm. The problem of validation is continually 
raised and the needs for critical and systematic study and evalua- 
tion are heavily accented. The Rorschach and its modifications 
receive a rather scanty 10 pages. Drawing, psychodramatic tech- 
niques, and the TAT are treated largely from the point of view of 
validity studies. Word association tests, the Szondi, and a few little- 
known European tests are briefly reviewed. Graphology receives 
one page. 
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The author places his hopes for the future on factor analysis 
as the technique par excellence for the ultimate systematic and 
comprehensive analysis of personality, though he recognizes that in 
the area of personality factor techniques have been less fruitful 
than in the intellectual area. He feels that projective methodology 
is at present obscure and poorly Seentiahaned, without denying the 
role that projective methods have won for themselves in clinical 
practice. Rather, he asks for deliberation and a curbing of uncriti- 
cal acceptance of unvalidated instruments. In this respect Pichot 
reveals a sound fusion of a dynamic and theoretic orientation and 
much needed rigor. While he delegates authority to psycho- 
metricians, he demands by implication that they assume responsi- 
bility for the clinical validity of their finding. 


The first volume is general, descriptive, methodological rather 
than diagnostically oriented. It is largely a textbook summary of 
others’ work. In light of the role differentiation of the psycholog- 
ical disciplines in this country, it is interesting that the first French 
text on clinical tests should be written by a psychiatrist. It was 
the reviewer's impression while stationed in France during the war 
that diagnostic psychological testing came into the province of the 
psychiatrist rather than of the psychologist. In Marseille, for exam- 
ple, a number of psychiatrists in French military and civilian hos- 
pitals administered their own tests, in most cases unstandardized 
and in many cases personal adaptations of early Binet items. 

The scope of this first volume is more limited in its discussion 
of projective techniques than is Bell’s book. But then, its aim is 
to discuss and describe the whole armamentarium of clinical tools. 
There may be virtue in joining the description and analysis of pro- 
jective methods to psychometric theory. This seems especially valid 
when psychometric theory is dedicated to the goal of understanding 
human behavior in clinical fashion. It will be of considerable in- 
terest to observe whether the double wedding will hold in practice 
when Pichot’s second volume becomes available. Until then, evalu- 
ation of the first volume must remain inconclusive. 


BERTRAM R. ForRER 
Clinical Psychologist 

V. A. Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tomkins, Silvan S.: The Thematic Apperception Test; The 
Theory and Technique of Interpretation. New York: Grune and 
Stratton, 1947, Pp. 297. 


This book, published in 1947, is the first monograph on the new 
on gpa test. With an ever-increasing volume of publications on 
antasy and its clinical study, it still is to date the most extensive 
discussion of the TAT. Tomkins introduces the TAT as a product 
of consistent development of diagnostic approaches to personality. 
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The first chapter describes the beginnings of the TAT at the Har- 
vard Psychological Clinic and presents an excellent, well-organized 
account of the results and of the problems of research in the TAT, 
up to 1947. It prepares the ground and arraigns all the material 
necessary for the ideas subsequently expounded. In addition it pro- 
vides one of the best topical summaries in recent clinical writing. 


Chapter 3 relates Tomkins’ complex scoring scheme. An at- 
tempt is made to tap varying levels of abstraction in the hope that 
significant aspects will be detected in diverse protocols by the use 
of concepts ranging from a level of broad generality to a high 
degree of specificity. Four major categories were designed for this 
purpose: Vectors, Levels, Conditions, and Qualifiers. By Vectors. 
Tomkins means “the psychological direction characteristic of be- 
havior strivings, wishes, cathexes, or feelings.” Ten vectors were 
selected and aptly characterized by the grammatical proposition 
which signify the direction of each: On, from, toward, with, for, 
over, under, by, away, from, and against. Thus “on” refers to de- 
pendence on objects; “toward” refers to approaching or enjoying 
objects of positive valence. “Over” refers to governing objects, 
“against” to attacking them. Levels signify “the plane of psycho- 
logical function involved in the story.” Seventeen levels are dis- 
tinguished, including the description of objects, behavior, atten- 
tion, thought, mood, daydreams and night dreams and special states. 
Conditions will describe “any psychological, social, or physical 
state which is not itself behavior, striving or wish.” Two types of 
states are distinguished, those of negative valence, such as lack, or 
loss, or danger, and those of positive or neutral valence, such as 
abundance, security, or optimism. Qualifiers contribute more specific 
aspects of either vectors, levels or conditions. Six major qualifiers 
are defined: temporal characteristics, contingencies (how certain is 
what has been stated?), intensity, negation, subsidiation (any means- 
end relationship), and causality. The application of the whole 
scheme is then demonstrated in careful detail through the analysis 
of one TAT story. 


The fourth chapter, as an introduction to the technique of in 
terpretation, adapts J. S. Mill’s Theory of Induction to the needs ot 
diagnostic inference. While a little startling at first, the suggestion 
as such is original and fruitful and worth a good deal of reflection. 
There is a real (and much neglected) need for a canon of pro- 
cedures how to argue from the raw data of testing and clinical ob- 
servation to the complex pattern of personality. One wonders 
though, whether Mill’s Logic is particularly suited for the purpose 
at hand. Generally, the problem of individual meaning paramount 
in everything that concerns fantasy, will render futile any cate- 
gorical approach. 

Chapter 5 deals with a set of fundamental problems in the 
assessment of fantasy material. What does it signify? How can it be 
identified as to its origin and consequent meaning? In other words, 
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how can conscious and accepted, unconscious and unaccepted ele- 
ments in a TAT story be recognized, and how can other factors be 
distinguished which contribute to the composition of fantasy? Under 
conditions of stress, level may limit itself to mere description of be- 
havior, an emphasis on feelings and thought only. A mere counting 
of frequency in the occurrence of various levels, or of their inten- 
sity alone, will not be enough. An analysis of what other levels 
follow in consequence of a preceding one or of a preceding wish, 
appears as a way to establish characteristic patterns in the motiva- 
tion of individuals. Such patterns will be meaningful only if they 
are reasonably constant, or if we can understand the conditions 
which make them vary. The problem of what characterizes those 
instinctual wishes of which the testee is aware and what makes them 
look different from those of which he is not conscious, presents one 
of the major tasks in the interpretation of the TAT. In order to 
sharpen the sensitivity of the test for repressed material, Tomkins 
undertakes a revision and extension of Freud’s theory of repression. 
He assumes personality to be a closed system with a finite quantum 
of energy. Any wish within this closed system may have any force 
if it does not exceed a total available energy. “Deeply” repressed 
wishes, Tomkins points out, contrary to common opinion, are less 
pathogenic than others held under smaller pressure. Conflict be- 
tween wishes is pathogenic either if it claims the entire energy of 
the system or if the forces on either side are near equal. Imagina- 
tion, as manifested in the TAT, allows the individual to reduce the 
force of repression by moving at a distance what otherwise would 
have to be repressed more firmly. Comparing the behavior of figures 
acting under “normal” conditions, that is, reasonably near the 
every-day reality of the testee, with those remote from this reality by 
dint of the setting will give us an idea of the force of repression. 
Anti-social behavior undertaken by figures and in situations similar 
to those of the testee’s life, indicates that the wishes underlying it 
are subject to no great repression. 


Tomkins’ theory of repression thus becomes the gauge of the 
most important question that can be asked of the TAT. While 
appealing through its clarity, the theory itself, nevertheless, invites 
a good deal of doubt. The fundamental deficit of his concept is 
that the ego is missing. Ego-psychology which has become the cen- 
ter of organization in our understanding of man’s behavior, sug- 
gests that repression is only one of several mechanisms which the 
ego uses in order to avoid conflict. Conflict, again, will be of dif- 
ferent origin at different occasions and consequently will appear 
differently in fantasy.Nor will it be sufficient to account for fantasy 
by a simple combination of wish and the force that opposes it. 
Tomkins’ argument for the benign quality of deeply repressed 
wishes is, I think, based on a semantic misunderstanding. A distinc- 
tion must be made between early repression, that is, at a period 
when the ego is relatively weak, and successful repression which may 
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have taken place earlier or later. It is finally the lack of appreciation 
of the organismic or field quality of any psychological event, or its 
projection into fantasy, which seems to vitiate the explanatory value 
of Tomkins’ schema of repression. No wish can be determined as to 
how much it is repressed or how much harm it will do when it 
emerges, unless one would consider at the same time under what 
conditions repression took place, what function it had, and what 
the psychological meaning of its emergence is. The measure of 
remoteness hence applies conditionally only. 


The second half of the book is given over to individual prob- 
lems in the diagnosis of personality by means of the TAT. Some- 
times the presumed sequence of events, as it emerges from TAT 
stories, is deceptive. Events may have been projected back into child- 
hood which actually happened only in adolescence. Adjustment to 
love and marriage and the expressions of sexual and of homosexual 
needs in the TAT are pointed out in a number of stories. “Identi- 
fication with the opposite sex, wish to be of the opposite sex, and 
love objects of the opposite sex” will have to be distinguished from 
each other. Form and motive of antisocial behavior can be examined 
separately. Its direction should be distinguished from the role of 
the hero in it. Responsibility for and duration of antisocial be- 
havior can be gleaned from the TAT as well as its sequelae in the 
mind of the testee. 


Finally, chapters are devoted to an “analysis of the individual’s 
adjustment in the vocational setting” and to the use of the TAT for 
the planning of psychotherapy. The TAT also makes it possible, 
Tomkins suggests, for ideas to become conscious which might not 
reach awareness in several interviews. Equally, attitudes may be 
anticipated with the help of the TAT with which therapy will have 
to cope with later on.. Together with comments on the TAT as an 
instrument akin to play therapy and as an adjuvant of directive 
therapy, a short discussion is devoted to its limitation. 


The first part of Tomkins’ book deals with theory and with the 
methodology the author developed from the study of the TAT; the 
second is devoted to an application of theory and of methodology 
and to the pragmatical problems of interpretation. The scoring 
scheme as described in Chapter 2 and the theory of repression are 
the focal points and Tomkins’ most personal contributions. The 
scoring scheme itself is probably the most complete and elaborate 
of its kind. Only Henry’s methodology is equal to it in subtlety and 
in the number of provisions made for grasping what will escape the 
examiner who is not armed with so precise an instrument. It might 
be argued that this scoring scheme, although it proceeds on a less 
minuscule basis than that of the Need-Press analysis inaugurated 
by Murray, and systematized first by Sanford and White, then by 
Bellak, still loses sight of the forest for too much logical attention 
to the trees. Yet, if we want to be accurate, it seems that we have to 
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go into cumbersome detail; and if we want to hold on to the 
organismic, inseparable unit of mood and thought and desire ex- 
pressed in a story —a true reflection of the integrative function of 
the ego—then we have to sacrifice accuracy for perceptiveness. 
Reliability studies afterwards will have to render objective what 
could be accomplished only through an act of subjectivity. It is a 
more specific question whether in Tomkins’ scheme the conative 
aspects of behavior have been focussed at the expense of the feeling . 
tones of subjective experience and subjective reaction. All these 
arguments, however, seem to me secondary to a purely pragmatical 
one: the number and variety of categories designed by Tomkins for 
the analysis of TAT responses, that make it difficult to keep them 
in mind and to handle them properly. Specific training would be 
necessary for it— in and by itself a completely justifiable demand. 
Were this system now used for research purposes, let us say, for the 
study of a quality peculiar to a certain group of patients, then a 
very large number of variables would have to be manipulated con- 
tinually in order to arrive at a few meaningful correlations. If the 
use of this scheme might be cumbersome for research purposes, the 
same reason would make it prohibitive for the daily routine of the 
clinic. Interpretation does not immediately come from analysis; in 
fact, it begins only after the material has been properly fitted into 
the analytic scheme. Yet there is no demonstration in the book how 
this should be done. The second part of the book presents many 
interesting hints in this direction, but does not yield a procedure. 


What Tomkins shows, actually, is nothing but that the vast 
variety of human experience is really reflected in the responses to 
the TAT, which is as much as to say: fantasy is valid as a source of 
studying man. As the author pointed out in a spirited polemic, we 
may well take that for granted by now. There is a pervasive im- 
pression, too, that what these stories voice, is essentially taken at 
face value. Yet it would seem that the display of attitudes and 
tendencies in TAT stories is sometimes entirely defensive in its 
meaning. 


When one attempts finally to evaluate Tomkins’ book, one 
should make it clear that its merits are his own, its shortcomings 
those of an inchoate field of investigation. This book abounds with 
interesting illustrative material. It makes a number of stimulating 
cases available for the careful perusal of the student. It presents a 
lot of good ideas and if they are open to controversy they are no 
less worth careful pondering especially as the style of the book is 
exemplary for its clarity and control. The shortcomings of this book 
(as has been indicated before) may be seen in the absence of a 
theory of fantasy upon which all interpretation could be based. 
What is the function of fantasy? What are its workings? Only from 
such premises can we hope to derive directives as to the meaning of 
the individual example. The disavowal of the picture stimulus, 
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explicitly stated by Tomkins, in itself makes for a grave limitation. 
What should we say about a directed fantasy if we would not com- 
pare first the stimulus from which it took off, with the direction in 
which it went? All this, one would suspect, is related to the basic 
limitation of this book, the variety of which is dependent upon one 
kind of material without the benefit of enlargement through psy- 
chopathology. With a very few exceptions only, the group from 
which these records were taken has the features and problems of an 
above-average college group. It differs significantly from any aver- 
age population in intelligence, socio-cultural level, and articulate- 
ness. All this makes for a fantasy material which will give fascinat- 
ing insight at the price of distortion. Clinical patients will be less 
cooperative and more suspicious, less articulate and more inhibited 
in fantasy and self-observation. If we want to study their fantasies, 
which, I am convinced, is theoretically and practically as fruitful as 
it is with the highly selected group from which the first experiences 
with the TAT were gleaned, then we have to make the necessary 
adjustments in our methods. When this correction has not taken 
place, suggestions about diagnostic procedures will remain one-sided 
and conditional. Thus, with all the author’s diagnostic adoitness, 
the book appears to the retrospective reader sometimes a little re- 
mote and a little academic. 


All these remarks imply standards for the realization of which 
we can hope and work, but which we cannot expect to be fulfilled 
in any single book. ‘Tomkins’ book is too difficult and too complex, 
and at the same time too specific and too conditional to be used 
as a text for the diagnostic beginner. It will be read with pleasure 
by the experienced worker and will stimulate him to transcend its 
premises or set him again to reflect critically and productively on 


the newly developed clinical usefulness of man’s most indigenous 
faculty. ; 


FREDERICK WYATT 
Cushing V. A. Hospital and Clark University 
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Available through the ADI: This issue inaugurates a new de- 
partment, in which I hope to be able to bring you news about im- 
portant unpublished TAT manuscripts made available to you by 
the American Documentation Institute, with an assist from the 
Newsletter. The ADI is better than the inter-library loan system, 
because with no more trouble and with only modest expense you 
get your own copy of the thesis or whatever to keep. To the author 
there is no expense at all, and ADI accessions are listed in the 
Psychological Abstracts. So send in that unpublished thesis and if 
it passes muster it'll be sent to the ADI; and a notice will be printed 
like one of the following: 


Fleming, Edith E. A descriptive analysis of responses in the 
Thematic Apperception Test. M.S. thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 
1946. Pp. 155 (#349 in the bibliography) . 

An analysis (primarily apperceptive) of TAT stories told by 

100 “normal” subjects, equally divided by sexes. Each S was 

shown 12 cards: 1, 2, 4, 10, 13MF, 14 and 16; and, for men, 

3BM, 6BM, 7BM, 8BM and 18BM; for women, 3GF, 7GF, 9GF, 
12GF and 18GF. An exhaustive set of categories was devised 
to analyze the data, and full data are given on all aspects of the 
stories in about 85 pages of tables (drastically condensed in the 

J. Personality article [#60]). All possible differences bétween 

male and female S’s are considered both statistically and mean- 

ingfully. The most extensive and useful normative study known 
to the Newsletter. 


Order Document 2862 from American Documentation Institute, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., remitting $1.55 for microfilm (images 1 inch high 
on standard 35mm. motion picture film) or $15.40 for photocopies (6 x 8 inches) 
readable without optical aid. 


Thompson, Charles E. An annotated bibliography of the The- 
matic Apperception Test. Pp. 434. 

This work, described in the Newsletter, Vol. III, No. 4, is 
Charles’ digest, in the authors’ own words, of the greater part 
of the references in the Newletter’s recently published bibliog- 
raphy. It contains the gist of the most important writings on 
the TAT (including reviews of TAT books) up to 1949. It is 
exhaustively indexed, by author, journal, and subject matter. 
An exceedingly useful reference work. 


Order Document 2863 from American Documentation Institute, remitting $4.35 
for microfilm or $43.50 for photocopies readable without optical aid. 
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After carefully considering the difficulties of publishing this 
latter work in the Newsletter, we decided that it would be better 
to take advantage of microfilm auxiliary publication at once rather 
than try to string out the abstracts for years, which is what would 
be necessary. Even the index, promised for this issue, turned out 
to be bulky enough to require two full issues of the Newsletter to 
print it. Our present tentative plan is to deposit another big batch 
ef “annotations” with the ADI after Charles finishes going over the 
combined gee al and to send them the index to the whole 
works as still another document. Meanwhile, the index to this 
manuscript will prove very useful for many purposes. 


News of the Clearing House. It’s been a quiet quarter for a 
change, and a lucky thing, too, because your editor has been so 
immersed in his own research that he has been very dilatory in 
answering the requests that have come in. Within a week there 
arrived two similar requests for help in choosing a reduced set of 
TAT cards for special researches, each a doctoral project. Richard 
Cook is working with Charles Thompson at the VA Hospital in 
North Little Rock, Ark., and describes his plan as follows: 


“I plan to compare stories told by white male subjects about 
white characters of the standard TAT with the stories they tell 
about Negroes in the Thompson modification of the TAT. I 
want to make this comparison of stories when the situations in 
which the characters are pictured strongly suggestive of aggres- 
sion, death, illicit sexual behavior, or conflict between the 
characters and then make a similar comparison of stories when 
the situations in which the characters are pictured have an out- 
ward appearance of calm, relaxation, or commonplace activity. 
“The purpose of this study is to analyze the effects on the sub- 
jects’ responses of the interaction between the physical appear- 
ance of the characters and the situations in which they are pic- 
tured. Data obtained from this experiment may ultimately be 
of value in determining optimal projection figures for the vari- 
ous situations pictured, that is characters whose eo appear- 
ance is most provocative of verbal expression by the subjects. 
Previous studies on the effects of modifying the appearance of 
the characters have not, to my knowledge, taken into consider- 
ation the possibility of a situation-projection figure interaction.” 


The other project (Maurice Zemlick’s) is described below in the 
letter from Robert I. Watson. 


It was a little surprising to see a letter to the TAT Newsletter 
from the State Department not long ago. T. W. Simpson, of the 
Division of Libraries and Institutes, wrote that the United States 
Library at Helsinki had requested copies of the Newsletter for the 
use of a professor at Turku University who was preparing a book 
on the TAT. I sent along a file of back issues, and have recently 
heard from Professor Aarre Tuompo himself. He reports briefly 
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that he is using the test, but finds it difficult to follow the increas- 
ing literature from such a distance. Any readers who feel so in- 
clined might do him (and the cause of international good-will) a 
service by sending him reprints of what you write on the TAT. 
His address is Lauttakyla, Finland. 


Research in Progress: A couple of people who have written in 
for copies of the bibliographic issue (still available at 25c, or at 
a rate of 20c each for quantities over 10) have given descriptions 
of the research they are engaged in. Marie Baldridge, who is As- 
sistant Professor of Education at the Penn State Reading Clinic, 
tells about an originally conceived idea: 


“My research is a study in empathy, in which I am attempting 
to discover whether there is a relationship between the per- 
sonality pattern of a reader of fiction and his identification with 
fictional characters. I have gathered data from 50 students in a 
literature class which I taught at New York University last year: 
a group TAT, student responses to a novel, Sons and Lovers, 
(three responses at different times) , and an autobiography and 
an interview with each subject. (I have had training and expe- 
rience as a psychiatric social worker as well as in the field of 
English Education.) ” 


From St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana, Sister St. Eliz- 
abeth of Jesus writes that she is beginning work on a master’s 
thesis, which she hopes may grow into a doctoral dissertation. Her 
objective is: “to ascertain the amount of morality-toned responsivity 
to the Thematic Apperception Test cards among various groups of 


people.” 
The letter referred to above from Robert I. Watson was just the 
kind of thing that a Newsletter editor loves to receive. He says: 


“Two doctoral dissertations under way here at Washington 
University [St. Louis, Mo.] might be of some interest to News- 
letter readers. 

“One by Bettye M. Caldwell concerns itself with the effect of 
hormone therapy on aged women. A control ae and an 
experimental group (average age 74) were tested and retested 
with an extensive battery of tests including Rorschach and TAT 
cards selected from set D. 

“The other by Maurice Zemlick is a study of the attitudes (par- 
ticularly acceptance-rejection) of pregnant women toward diffi- 
culties experienced in pregnancy and early post-natal care. In 
addition to a selection from set D three cards were specially 
drawn, a scene of a mother with child at breast, the delivery 
scene, with the doctor holding the baby by the heels and a doc- 
tor’s office scene with a pregnant woman being interviewed.” 


A recent visitor to Topeka was Larry Frank, who is a sort of 
fairy godfather for all the projective methods. He told about a big 
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project that is nearing completion at the Carolyn Zachry Institute 
in New York, a study of 300 girls, 100 each at three stages of 
adolescence. Tested in the schools in groups, they were given the 
TAT (using slides), Rorschach, Machover drawings with written 
inquiry, Horn-Hellersberg drawing completion, and Sentence Com- 
pletion tests, in addition to which graphological studies are being 
made. An expert—for the TAT, Ross Harrison—is making blind 
analyses of the total group of subjects for his own specialty, and 
Larry is trying to integrate them. There'll be a book about it 
before long. 

Speaking of books, Ed Shneidman writes that he is getting such 
interesting stuff from the thematic test project that he has been 
working on (see Vol. III, No. 3) that he is planning to work 
it into a book, with collaboration by Walther Joel and Kenneth Lit- 
tle. The tentative title is Thematic Test Analysis, and it will contain 
a preface by Murray, the TAT and MAPS test protocols, and chap- 
ters by each of 19 exponents of different analytic systems, giving 
their scorings and interpretations. In addition, other “experts” will 
contribute analyses of five other tests; there will be extensive be- 
havioral data (including therapy notes), and statistical compari- 
sons between the various contributors and between them and the 
behavioral data, using the Stephenson Q-technique. It looks as if it 
will be a really exciting book. 

Here in Topeka one of our advanced Ph.D. candidates, Mike 
Horowitz, is working on an interesting thesis on the TAT and 
Rorschach results from a group of 80 school children, ages 6 to 9. 
So far he has been concentrating on structural aspects of the TAT 
stories rather than content, and he is finding a great many inter- 
esting differences between girls and boys, as well as developmental 
changes. After he is a little further along, I'll get him to contribute 
a summary of the findings for the Newsletter. Meanwhile, he’d like 
very much to hear from anyone else who is doing developmental 
studies with the TAT in this age range; write to M. J. Horowitz, 
3706 Sena Drive, ‘Topeka, Kansas. 

Recently I ran across a gold-mine of TAT projects in Research 
relating to children: an inventory of studies in progress, put out by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency. Letters to 
the researchers requesting a statement for the Newsletter have gone 
out too recently for very many responses to have been received by 
the time this is being written, but here is an account of five of 
them. (Several others are in process of publication or have already 
appeared in print, so they won’t be cited.) 

Leslie F. Malpass (now of the Onondaga County Child Guid- 
ance Center) wrote a master’s thesis on some research carried on 
for the Syracuse (N.Y.) Council of Social Agencies. 

“The TAT was one of five methods employed to evaluate 

changes in the attitudes and behavior of two groups of juvenile 

delinquents (ages 8-11) who underwent different kinds of 
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group therapy and leadership for twenty-three consecutive 
weeks. Combs’ methods for analysis and interpretation of the 
TAT were utilized. TAT’s were administered before and after 
therapy. The ‘t’ ratios were computed to distinguish group 
changes and individual changes were also evaluated. 

“In the directive group there was an increase significant at the 
5% level in the desires ‘to be punished’ and ‘to assist’, and a 
decrease of ‘insufficient data’; there was a statistically non- 
significant change for the better in the desires ‘to be safe from’ 
and ‘for mental peace’. In the Action Outcomes there was an 
increase in categories of ‘no frustration’ and ‘seek help from’. 
The following conclusions are made regarding this group: as 
a group, the boys demonstrated less anxiety, and a heightened 
sensibility in social relationships and an increased desire for 
assistance with problems. 

“In the permissive group a change for the better significant at 
the 2% level was observed in the desires ‘to be loved’, ‘play’ and 
‘to abandon’; change at the 10% level was noted in the desires 
‘to be punished’, ‘means to’, ‘care for’ and ‘insufficient data’. 
In the Action Outcomes there was change for the better at the 
2% level in the category ‘no frustration’, and marked change, 
though no statistical significance, in ‘attack frustrating object’. 
‘seek help from’ and ‘no action’ categories. The conclusions 
reached in regards to this group were that ~— helped pro- 
duce a heightened social awareness, more independence of 
thinking and behavior, and consequently, less need to rely on 
others for assistance. 

“There were no statistically reliable differences in any categories 
when the differences between groups were compared. It is 
readily admitted that the groups really were too small to treat 
adequately by this method. At the same time, it is felt that 
Combs’ technique for analysis lends itself rather well to quanti- 
fication of data for comparative purposes.” 


Vincent J. Daly’s project was interrupted after he had seen only 
$4 juvenile delinquents, in Huntington, West Virginia, where he is 
chief psychologist at the State Hospital, but he sends the following 
summary of results to date: 


“In the TAT’s which we have administered to date, we have 
found that most of the story content is restricted. We have at- 
tempted to rationalize this on the premise that most of the indi- 
viduals we examine here were in acute anxiety states, in view of 
the fact that they had only recently been apprehended and 
charged with crimes. The only exception to this was found in 
three individuals whose past history and clinical observation 
would indicate them to be constitutional psychopaths. 

“We have observed a marked father aggression in many of our 
proteges. There appears to be a marked lack of fantasy, or 
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eidetic imagery, in view of the fact that only six of our subjects 
to date have responded to the blank card. 

“Heroes of the stories are often found to be cowboy and comic 
strip characters. Villains are usually drawn from the same 
sources.” 


At the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, where she is chief 
psychologist, Nettie H. Ledwith has been carrying on a very well- 
planned project which should yield some useful normative results. 
It is 

“a longitudinal study for the purpose of collecting normative 
data on children’s Rorschach responses. I began the study in 
September 1946, with 160 children, 80 boys and 80 girls, each 
approximately six years and eight months of age. Each type of 
school in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County—city, county, public, 
parochial, independent and private—was sampled in the same 
proportion as the school population of the sampling area. The 
resulting sample includes children of all socio-economic levels, 
races, and creeds. 


“To date the Rorschach test has been administered to these 
children yearly through four years. Each year, in addition to 
the Rorschach test, one other psychological test is given. The 
Stanford-Binet Examination, given the first year, resulted in a 
bell-shaped distribution of intelligence, with the lower limit at 
70 1.Q. and upper limit at 152 I.Q. Now, at the end of the 
fourth year, there are 144 children of the original 160. 
“During the coming school year, when the subjects are approxi- 
mately ten years and 8 months of age, the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test will be administered, in addition to the Rorschach. 
There are tentative plans to include the Children’s Appercep- 
tion Test also. If this test is added, an attempt will be made to 
compare the results of the two apperception tests as well as 
make a correlation with the other accumulated test data. The 
present plan is to analyze and publish these results at the end of 
the fifth year.” 


Two other researches are using, not the TAT itself, but closely 
related techniques. Edna R. Oswalt has worked out her own 
picture-story test at Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. She writes: 

“I am working on a Projective Technique which involves the 

use of 12 structured pictures of social situations, common to the 

experiences of young children five to eleven. We have given this 
test to approximately five hundred children, and the results are 
most gratifying in that they seem to give us a basis for the 
classification of the personality status of the child of this age.” 


In addition to research with his own Puzzle Picture Test, Wil- 
liam J. Hartman has been using the TAT as part of a battery of 
tests in evaluating effects of group therapy on delinquent boys in 
the National Training School for Boys, Washington 18, D. C. He 
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sends us the following brief report on “A projective picture test for 
exploring social attitudes.” 


“A projective instrument for studying social attitudes in delin- 
quent boys has been devised. It is a booklet of 24 cartoons de- 
picting situations which could be interpreted as anti-social or 
pro-social. Similar to the Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test, 
it contains fill-in spaces over the head of the main character. 
It differs in that the testee is asked to write in what he believes 
the character is thinking rather than what he might be saying, 
and humorous responses are not discouraged, as in the P-F Test. 
Some 250 delinquent youths have been given this test at present, 
and a scoring key worked out for evaluating how anti- or pro- 
social an attitude the boy has. The test is slanted for social 
attitude, but feelings of rejection, need for love, inferiority and 
persecution feelings, and typical responses of the feeble-minded, 
schizoid and manic personalities have been seen. The test has 
not been validated; research is dormant because of other matters 
taking priority. Protocols are interesting in their. extreme free- 
dom of expression; violently anti-social material comes out in 
spite of the tests’ being given in an institutional setting.” 


In the next issue, there will be more of these brief reports, since one 
or two come rolling in every day. 








Registration: 


12:00- 1:30 


4:00- 5:30 


10:00-11:00 
1:40- 3:50 


4:00- 6:00 


4:00- 6:00 


4:00- 6:00 


6:30 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Society 





for Projective Techniques 


SEPTEMBER 5-8, 1950 
STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
All members attending the A.P.A. meetings are re- 


uested to register at the Society's registration desk 
which will be located near the main desk. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


‘TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 
Meeting of Executive Committee 
(Check at the Society’s registration desk for location) 


Business Meeting 
Sparks 316 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


Contributed Papers on the Rorschach 


Auditorium 


Symposium: Interpreting the TAT 
Auditorium 


Program of Contributed Papers 
Sparks 316 


‘THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


Symposium: Selection of Hypotheses for Experi- 
mental Investigation 
Sparks 316 


FripAY, SEPTEMBER 8 


Meeting of Representatives of Regional 
Organizations 
Sparks 10 


Program of Contributed Papers 
Sparks 10 


Dinner and Presidential Address 


Nittany Lion Inn 








Announcements 





4:00- 4:15 


4:15- 4:30 








PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 
4:00-5:30 
Business Meeting 
Sparks 316 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 
10:00-11:00 


Contributed Papers on the Rorschach Test 


(Sponsored jointly with Div. 12, APA) 
Auditorium 
Marguerite Hertz, Chairman 


1:40-3:50 
Symposium: Interpreting the TAT 
(Sponsored jointly with Div. 12, APA) 
Auditorium 


Robert Holt, Chairman; William Henry, Daniel Levinson, 
Lester Luborsky, Julian Rotter, and Frederick Wyatt 


4:00-6:00 


Program of Contributed Papers: Session I 


Sparks 316 
Robert Harris, Chairman 


Principles Underlying the Application of Psycho 
analysis to the Problems of Diagnosis Confronting 
the Clinical Psychologist 

Eva RuTH BALKEN, Bowman Gray School of Medicine 


(No short abstract available) 


Some Aspects of the Meaning of Symbolism and Its 
Use in Projective Techniques 
ELISABETH F. HELLERSBERG, Staten Island, New York 


Disputes on the meaning of “signs and symbols” in 
the projective techniques derive from conceptual con- 
fusion. Experimental research is necessary to clarify 
basic principles, since the individual makes different 
use of his symbolic language in every test material. 
Adding to this, socio-cultural patterns, conditioned 
by up-bringing and home environment, overlap with 
those symbols which signify psycho-biological devel- 
opment phases and other factors. This will be dem- 
onstrated by means of 600 cases, gathered in New York 
City, representing a variety of cultural backgrounds. 
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4:30- 4:45 


4:45- 5:00 


5:00- 5:15 


5:15- 5:30 





Announcements 





A Study of Developmental and Sex Differences in a 
Mexican-Indian Community as Revealed by the 
Rorschach Test 

THEODORA M. ABEL, RENATA CALABRESI, AND OSCAR 
Lewis, New York City. 


Different patterns of adjustment for the two sexes at 
various age levels are revealed by the Rorschach rec- 
ords of Tepotzcans. The increasing difference be- 
tween older males and females is interpreted in terms 
of interpersonal relation and attitude toward life 
situations. 


Projective Techniques within a Total-Push Program 
in an Out-Patient Clinic 

Ceci, K. HARBIN, ABRAHAM Bropy, RENATA A. CALA- 
BRESI, E. LoutsE GAUDET, AND BERNARD I. LEvy. 


A case of schizophrenia was selected for simultaneous 
individual, group, and art therapy when test mate- 
rial revealed personality resources obscured by cata- 
tonic behavior. This paper discusses the contribution 
of projective techniques as diagnostic aids and as an 
active part of therapy. 


A Further Critical Evaluation of the Negro Version 
of the TAT 

EMANUEL K. SCHWARTZ AND BERNARD F. Rerss, [nsti- 
tute for Psychotherapy, New York City; Avice Cor- 
TINGHAM, College of the City of New York. 


The Thompson modification and the Murray *TAT 
were compared using 30 Negro and 30 white northern 
college students with a Negro and a white examiner. 
No statistically significant difference in productivity 
of Negroes with the T-TAT was found. ‘Thompson’s 
generalization that negroes empathize more with the 
T-TAT than with the M-TAT is rejected. Idea count 
corroborates these conclusions. Problems in the treat- 
ment of linquistic materials are raised. 


Symbol Elaboration Test: The Validation of a Pro- 
jective Technique 
Joanna Krout, Chicago Psychological Institute. 


Eleven patterns with hypothetical symbolic meaning 
were administered to 169 children and adults. Sta- 
tistical treatment involves blind analyses validated 
against other test data and therapeutic material. Ap- 

lication to clinical diagnosis, in USA and England, 
is based on 450 cases. 
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5:30- 5:45 


5:45- 6:00 


4:00- 4:15 








A Preliminary Report on the Year-By-Year Test 
Donacp B. Peters, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


The Year-By-Year test is a self-report and projective 
technique eliciting a subject’s appraisal of his feel- 
ings during his lifetime. Its development follows from 
interest in personal documents, autobiographical and 
case history materials. It is suitable for individual 
and group administration. 


The Use of the Autobiography as a Diagnostic Tool 
HENRY FEINBERG, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
Detroit. 


Instructions for administration, scoring, and evalua- 
tion of this technique used for the past twenty-five 
years at the Jewish Social Service Bureau, Psychology 
Department, Detroit, will be presented with view of 
pointing up the possibilities of its use in helping to 
formulate diagnosis. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
4:00-6:00 


Symposium: Selection of Hypotheses for Experimental 


Investigation in Projective Methods 
Ernest Hilgard, Chairman 
Sparks 316 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 
8:50-9:50 


Meeting of Representatives of Regional Organizations 


Sparks 10 
4:00-6:00 


Program of Contributed Papers; Session II 


Edward M. L. Burchard, Chairman 
Sparks 10 


The Effects of Experimentally Induced Sets with 
Regard to Area on the Rorschach 

LEONARD ABRAMSON, Veterans Administration, Knox- 
ville, Iowa. 


Statistically significant differences were obtained on 
many of the individual components and the Munroe 
adjustment score between groups of college students 
set by instructions to perceive the blots as a whole, in 
terms of details, and on a standard retest. 
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4:15- 4:30 


4:30- 4:45 


4:45- 5:00 


5:00- 5:15 


5:15- 5:30 


5:30- 5:45 


The Constancy of Human Movement and Color 
Responses in the Rorschach Test 

SAMUEL Baron, Board of Education, New York City 
Eight achromatic and four colored blots designed to 
evoke M and color percepts respectively were admin- 
istered to 155 adults. Then the group Rorschach was 
given, followed by a testing of limits for M and color. 
A significant constancy was found. 


A Study of the Influence of Inquiry Upon Rorschach 
Percepts Utilizing the Traced Method of Comparison 
RAMONA MEsseERSCHMITTY, Veterans Administration, 
San Francisco. 

(No short abstract available) 
The Effect of Situational Factors on Rorschach 
Performance 
ETHELYN Henry KLatskin, Yale University School of 
Medicine. 
Statistically significant differences in indices of adjust- 
ment were found when (a) pre- and post-operative 
records from 15 patients undergoing gynecological 
surgery were compared and when (b) records from 
34 hospitalized women were compared with records 
from 34 matched clerical workers. 
The Relation Between Psychiatric Diagnoses and 
Certain Extreme Deviations and Content on the 
Rorschach 
KATHERINE P. BRADWAY AND VERDA HEISLER, Stanford 
University. 

(No short abstract available) 
“Blind” Rorschachs and Their Use in a School for 
Problem Boys 
LisELOTTE K. Fiscuer, Hartley Salmon Clinic, and 
CAESAR FINN (deceased). 
This paper evaluates “blind” Rorschach records of 14 
adolescent boys as compared with case history mate- 
rials, in order to ascertain the value of Rorschachs 
as substitutes and/or supplement of case histories in 
predicting adjustment and planning resident treat- 
ment. 
Evaluating Adjustment in Terms of the Rorschach 
Record 
MARGUERITE Hertz, Western Reserve University. 

(No short abstract available) 

6:30 
Dinner and Presidential Address 


Nittany Lion Inn 
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REGIONAL REPORT 


A regional group of the Society was organized in Montreal on 
May 29, 1950. In the area there are eight members of the National 
Society and about twenty-two other individuals who are using 
projective techniques in clinical settings. It is hoped that in time 
these individuals will join the parent Society. Mrs. Blossom T. 
Wigdor was made chairman, Mr. H. Dorken was voted Secretary- 
Treasurer and Dr. H. Lehman and Mr. S. G. Shane were made 
members of the Executive Committee in charge of the program. 
The next meeting is to take place in September and monthly meet- 
ings are planned thereafter. It is planned to have presentations of 
records of individual patients and to concentrate on the Rorschach 
test at the first few meetings. 


LIST OF MEMBERS AND FELLOWS 


The next issue will include a complete membership list of the 
Society. Any member whose address has changed or whose listing 
as published in Volume XIII, December 1949 requires correction, 
should immediately notify Mrs. Lily Stern, 609 West 196th Street, 
New York 34, New York. 


“CASE OF GREGOR” REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


“The Case of Gregor” is a symposium presented at the American 
Psychological Association meeting, Sept. 1949, and published in 
Volume XIII of the Journal of Projective Techniques. It consists 
of an introduction by John Bell, a case history presented by Fred- 
erick Wyatt, the protocols of twenty-seven psychological tests, largely 
projective, and thoughtful and comprehensive interpretations of 
the following tests by the specialists indicated: 


Wechsler-Bellevue and Word 

Association Test Roy Schafer 
Susan K. Deri 
Max L. Hutt 
Human Figure Drawing... Karen Machover 
Thematic Apperception Test Morris I. Stein 
Rorschach Bruno Klopfer 
Make A Picture Story Test Edwin S. Shneidman 
Horn-Hellersberg Test Elizabeth F. Hellersberg 























The complete symposium is now available as a reprint and is 
recommended as a supplementary text for courses in projective 
methods, and as training material in clinical psychology. Test in- 
terpretations indicate the empirical bases for diagnostic inferences. 

Copies of the reprint are on sale at $1.00 and can be obtained 
from the Journal of Projective Techniques, 210 East Wilson Ave- 


nue, Glendale 6, California. 
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